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FIREBIRD SUITE (Stravinsky) 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conducting ML 4700 
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STRAUSS WALTZES BY ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra 
play ten Strauss Waltzes, including the 
Blue Danube Waltz CL 805 





SYMPHONY NO, 2 (Beethoven) 
SYMPHONY NO. 4 Bocthovesy 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 


New York, Bruno Walter, condncting 
ML 4596 








THE PAJAMA GAME 


Original Broadway Cast with John Raitt, 
Janis Paige, Carol Haney, Eddie Foy Jr 
(Produced for records by 


Goddard Lieberson) ML 4840 
CARIBBEAN CRUISE 

Here's Paul Weston and his Orchestra 
playing the music of Jerome Kern, 
Cole Porter, Hoagy Carmichael, 
Harold Arlen and others CL 572 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG PLAYS W. C. HANDY 
Louis Armstrong and his All-Stars 
really go to town on the St. Louis Blues 
and ten other numbers CL 59! 
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CARIBBEAN CRUISE) 


PAUL WESTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


DANCE THE FOX TROT 

Harry James, Les Brown, Woody 
Herman, Ray Nob‘e, Sammy Kaye, 
Lick Jurgens, Hal McIntyie, Tony 
Pastor, Geo:ge Siravo and their 
orchestras CL 533 











BENNY GOODMAN PRESENTS 

FLETCHER HENDERSON ARRANGEMENTS 
Top performances of Frenesi, 
Honeysuckle Rose, Night and Day—and 
9 more Henderson arrangements CL 524 
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Orchestra 


SYMPHONY NO. 41 (‘‘Jupiter’’) (Mozart) 
SYMPHONY NO. 38 jee] (Mozart) 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., conducting 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
ML 4313 


OKLAHOMA! (Rodgers-Hammerstein) 

Nelson Eddy with Supporting Cast— 
Orchestra and Chorus conducted by 
Lehman Engel (Produced for records by 
Goddard Lieberson) ML 459 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS adi 
ANNOUNCE 


COLUMBIA®) 


and to start your membership you may choose 


A... : RI ; a fidelity 


COLUMBIA ® RECORDS 


any one of these 
magnificent 12° 





Lo DANCE. 


THE FOX TROT 


GENE VIEVE 





MUSIC FROM HOLLYWOOD 

Percy Faith and his Orchestra presei\t 
memorable music from memorable 
movies: Themes from ‘‘The Great 
Caruso", ‘‘Moulin Rouge’’, ‘“The 
Bad and the Beautiful” CL 577 


JAZZ GOES 10 COLLEGE 





~ DAVE BRUBECK”: 












JAIZ GOES TO COLLEGE 

The Dave Brubeck Quartet playing 

jazz in a new and exciting way. 

Included are Balcony Rock, Out of 

Nowhere. Le Souk, The Song ore. 
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HICH of the magnificent 12” high fidelity 

Columbia @ records shown here shall we send 
you FREE ...to start your membership in the exciting 
new Columbia @® Record Club? Just look at this list. 
You may have any one of these great Columbia @ 
records without cost; you do not pay a penny for it 
now or later. 


How is it possible to offer such valuable Columbia @ 
records free? The answer is: Another innovation by 
Columbia Records. Yes, the same famous recording 
company that originated the () record and pioneered 
high fidelity recording now launches the Columbia 
Record Club. This plan provides the surest, most con- 
venient way ever devised to obtain outstanding records 
—brilliant names in every field, from classical to jazz— 
at tremendous savings. 


THE RECORDS YOU WANT 
DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR 


Each month, the Club’s musical experts make their 
selections of the top records in four major fields of 
music. As a member, you may choose the music you 
like best from any of the following Club Divisions: 
1. Classical; 2. Listening and Dancing; 3. Broadway, 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies; 4. Jazz. 


You receive advance information about all forth- 
coming Club Selections. You are free to accept or 
reject any of them. The records you want are de- 
livered to your door by mail, direct from the Columbia 
factory. They come factory-sealed in protective plastic 
envelopes — never before played. 


A FREE BONUS RECORD FOR EVERY TWO YOU BUY 


AND for every two records you buy, you receive a 
special 12” Columbia (») Bonus record FREE! These 
Bonus records will be special records made exclusively 
for Club members, in limited editions not available 
elsewhere at any price. Every type of music will be 
selected for Bonus records. You take your own choice 
from a wide selection. 


FREE! COLUMBIA ® RECORD CLUB MAGAZINE 
EXPERT GUIDANCE IN CHOOSING RECORDS 


As a member, you receive every month, free, the 
attractive Columbia (i) Record Club Magazine which 
lists and describes the Club’s current Selections in 
each musical Division, with alternate recommend- 
ations. The Magazine also provides helpful interpretive 
notes and interesting information about the composers 
and recording artists represented. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


You enroll in the Division of your choice. However, 
regardless of the Division you join, you will be free to 
choose records from any other Division. The monthly 
Magazine brings you complete, advance information 
about all Club Selections. It lists the monthly Selec- 
tion and an alternate choice in each of the four 
Divisions. 

Naturally, you will be most interested in the record 
Selection for yc: Division. If you decide you'd like to 
have it, you simply let it come to you, automatically, 
by mail. If you do not want it, you so 

notify the Club by returning the con- 

venient mailing form always provided. 

You may, if you wish, order the alter- 

nate record for your Division, or rec- 

ords from any other Division. Or you 

may take_no record at all that month. 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 
165 WEST 46TH STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





Your only obligation as a member is to accept at least 
four records a year from among all the Club’s monthly 
Selections and alternates. This gives you a yearly 
total of almost 100 outstanding records from which to 
choose four. You may cancel your membership any 
time after purchasing four records. 


CHOOSE THE RECORDS YOU WANT 
PAY FOR THEM LATER 


All records are mailed to you without your sending any 
money in advance. There is nothing to pay on delivery. 
Records are billed to you at the regular list price, 
usually $3.95, but occasionally $4.98 when the list price 
requires. A small charge is added for mailing. Free 
Bonus records are given for every two records pur- 
chased regardless of price. 


HOW TO JOIN 
You may enroll by taking the coupon to any established 
Columbia Records dealer’s shop, or by sending it direct 
to the Club. In either case, your gift record is mailed 
to you free. 


DON’T MISS THIS GREAT FREE OFFER! 


Choose your free gift record now. Decide which of the 
magnificent recordings offered in this announcement 
you may want to own. It’s yours without cost—a superb 
12” high fidelity Columbia (lg) record, the finest in music 
performed by great name artists. And remember, this 
is only the first of many benefits you'll enjoy by join- 
ing the Columbia () Record Club now. Send the coupon 
now or see your dealer at once. 






ESTABLISHED DEALERS 
THE NEW 


RECORD 


A few of the world- 

famous artists 

whose performances 

will be available to 

Club members 

Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart, 

Victor Borge 

Dave Brubeck 


Budapest String 
Quartet 


Robert Casadesus 
Pablo Casals 
Rosemary Clooney 
Xavier Cugat 
Doris Day 

Nelson Eddy 

Zino Francescatti 
Mahalia Jackson 
Sammy Kaye 
Andre Kostelanetz 
Frankie Laine 
Oscar Levant 
Liberace 

Dimitri Mitropoulos 
Eugene Ormandy 


The Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
Orchestra of 
New York 


Johnnie Ray 
Albert Schweitzer 
Rudolf Serkin 

Jo Stafford 

Isaac Stern 
Richard Tucker 
Bruno Walter 





4 MUSICAL DIVISIONS TO PLEASE EVERY TASTE 


CLASSICAL. Music of the immortals played BROAD 
by the world’s finest orchestras under famous 
conductors. Great music brilliantly performed. 


LISTENING AND DANCING. Your favorite 


WAY. MOVIES, TELEVISION AND 
MUSICAL COMEDIES. Prized albums of the 
great current shows and hits to come. 


JAZZ. The cream of Columbia's famous col- 


music played by your favorite orchestras for lection. Every style of jazz from ‘‘ragtime”’ 
your enjoyment in listening or dancing. to ‘‘cool’’ played and sung by all-time greats 








COLUMBIA ® RECORD CLUB, DEPT. 208 
165 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


TAKE OR MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR COLUMBIA RECORDS 
DEALER OR IF THERE IS NONE NEAR YOU MAIL DIRECT TO 


Enroll me as a member and send me as my FREE gift for joining ... 





0 Classical; 1) Listening and Dancing; 


four records. 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Bonus records 
OOGAITE PARISIENNE—Ballet 
Offenbach 


enbac’ 
LES SYLPHIDES—Ballet (Chopin) 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting CL 741 $3.95 

O MUSIC OF IRVING BERLIN 
Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra 
c $3.95 
Cessceare INE woaes a VIOLIN 





PR 529 thecchinobesssatetonoeanserctsontonsedcheaeeseccses 


(PRINT TITLE OF RECORD DESIRED AND CATALOG NUMBER) 
. and enter my membership in the Division I have checked: 


0) Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies; 1) Jazz. 


My only obligation as a Member is to accept at least four Columbia @ records within 
the next twelve months from the Club’s monthly Selections ana alternate recom- 
mendations. These records will be mailed to me at the regular list price, plus a 
small mailing charge, and, for every two records I purchase, I am to receive a 
Bonus record FREE. I reserve the right to cancel my membership after buying 


NOTE: Please return this coupon only if you have a 331/3 RPM record player. 


If you desire, you may order any of the following Club Selections now, no money in 
advance, to be sent with your free record. These records count as credits toward 


OSOFT LIGHTS, SWEET TRUMPET 
Harry James and his Orchestra 


CL 581 $3.95 


OOLOVE ME OR LEAVE ME (From the 
Sound Track of the MGM Produc- 
tion) Doris Day, with Orchestra con- 
ducted by Percy Faith CL 710 $3.95 


OSATCH PLAYS FATS 


ND ORCHESTRA. OP. Louis Armstrong and his All-Stars 
AllMendelesohn) CL 708 $3.95 
CONCERTO IN D MAJOR FOR VIOLIN © KISMET 
AND oncn HESTRA. Op. 35 (Orchestral Music from the Broad- 
(Teha’ way ee Percy Faith and his 
Zino Fromesceattt, Vielin, with the Orches CL 550 $3.95 
Philharmonic-Symphon: Orchest: OTHE TeEes HERDS 
of New York, Dimitri, Mitropoulos Woody Herman and his er 
conducting ML 4965 98 cL $3.95 


























THe REeporter’s NOTES 





Margin of Error 


There are several ways how not to 
run a colony. One is to ride too hard 
and harass your colonials with such a 
mass of decrees and unworkable re- 
strictions as to drive them to 
rebellion. That was the way of 
the reckless “Champagne Charley” 
Townshend and the haughty Lord 
North with King George III’s Amer- 
ican subjects. 

Another is to vacillate, to alternate 
between shows of force and evasions 
of responsibility, to get off one horse 
and on another and try to gallop off 
in several directions at once, leaving 
your enemies aroused and your 
friends bewildered. This is another 
sure way of getting ever deeper into 
trouble, and it appears to be the 
method of the French in Morocco. 
Few moves in modern colonial his- 
tory have been as inept as the 
French Cabinet's performance in 
the unseating of the recalcitrant Sul- 
tan Mohammed Ben Youssef two 
years ago. This was the deed that 
caused discontent to burst into the 
present crisis. 

The deposing of Ben Youssef was 
not even a deliberate act of the 
French Government of the time. It 
was just sort of permitted to happen. 
The aged and wealthy chieftain of 
the Berber tribesmen, El] Glaoui, 
Pasha of Marrakesh, is a proclaimed 
friend of France and a bitter enemy 


of the former Sultan. El Glaoui 
rounded up his tribal kaids and their 
armed horsemen and_ proclaimed 
that Ben Youssef must go. The 
French were divided as to whether 
they themselves wanted Ben Youssef 
to go or not—and the Cabinet just 
then was preoccupied with a para- 
lyzing public-services strike at 
home. After lending the Pasha some 
encouragement, Paris turned around 
and ordered the Resident General, 
Augustin Guillaume, to stop it. But 
in the mixup E] Glaoui went ahead 
with his tribesmen and presented the 
capital at Rabat with a fait accom- 
pli. Thereupon Guillaume obligingly 
went in and asked the Sultan to get 
out. 


bee YEARS LATER, having assisted 
their friend E] Glaoui to put in a 
new Sultan more to his liking, the 
French are in the position of having 
to ask him in turn please to get out, 
while they negotiate again with the 
old one. In the meantime, in August, 
a horde of the tribesmen of their 
trusted ally, El Glaoui, broke loose 
and massacred more than fifty of 
their French friends at Oued Zem. 
Since then the shooting has become 
pretty indiscriminate. 

Every nation makes its mistakes, 
and who are we, the French may 
ask, to offer lectures on how to deal 
with native colonial peoples? 

The trouble is that France, our 


GAZA STRIP 


Borders are scratched across the hearts of men 

By strangers with a calm, judicial pen, 

And when the borders bleed we watch with dread 
The lines of ink along the map turn red. 


And yet to draw a line between two hates, 
Containing them within their separate states 
Can injure less than if the borders run 

Into one state, annihilation. 


—SEC 


oldest and probably our closest Ally, 
is not just the nation where sHaPE is 
housed. France is the keystone of 
NATO. What weakens and endangers 
France weakens and endangers us 


all. 


Republican Seminar 


When the Republican National 
Committee held a four-day seminar 
in Washington on campaign tech- 
niques, we ambled over to be edu- 
cated ourselves. But the National 
Committee wasn’t interested in edu- 
cating us. “Spontaneity, that’s what 
we want,” said a young staff mem- 
ber, his back firmly planted against 
the door to the meeting room. “How 
the hell can we get it with you peo- 
ple around messing things up? It's 
bad enough trying to get forty-eight 
state chairmen to talk.” He smiled 
at us cheerfully, waved, and disap- 
peared inside the caucus room. 

Back we came that evening to a 
press cocktail party. The room that 
had been barred to us in the morning 
was now a welter of reporters, state 
chairmen conspicuously — wearing 
red-and-gold buttons, national com- 
mitteemen with bigger buttons, 
blown-up pictures of Eisenhower 
and Nixon, and a lot of food (good) 
and liquor (strong). Our friend of the 
morning, still smiling, came up to us. 
“Tremendous success,” he - said. 
“We've got all but one of our state 
chairmen right here in this room. 
The other one’s in Europe or he'd 
be here too. And they're all paying 
their own way, except for the trip to 
Denver. That pa:t of it’s on us. Great 
way to get people excited.” 

If the chairmen we talked to in 
our wanderings around the room are 
typical, a good many quiet changes 
have been taking place at the Re- 
publican grass roots. A once-divided 
party is now united; they all like Ike. 
Outside of the Southern delegation, 
only three of the forty-eight chair- 
men were in office before the last 
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TAKE ANY O 20"5 FOR ONLY*45 


yous at this amazingly generous Demonstra- 
4 tion Offer. It is our way of introducing to 
you the rich variety of books—important, 
genuinely exciting new books of history and 
world affairs—that can be yours at cash savings 
through the History Book Club. 


The distinguished books listed here sell for 
as much as $9.25 each at the publisher’s list 
price. But we invite you to choose ANY 
THREE of them for ONLY $4.50 if you join 
The History Book Club now. Every one of these 
books is an actual recent selection of the Club 
—that is your guarantee of the kind of books 
you may choose, at large savings, during your 
membership. 


As you can see from this list of titles, Club 
selections are not restricted to United States 
history alone—nor do they deal only with “his- 
tory” in the narrow sense. You have your 
choice, as well, of the very best new books that 
deal with current events, and with all other 
parts of the world—their history, politics, cus- 
toms and people. 


History Book Club selections are chosen 
by three Historians of national prominence: 
Dumas Malone, Walter Millis and Louis B. 
Wright. Every book is capably and dependably 
reviewed for you, in advance, by these noted 
Historians. 


OTHER MEMBERSHIP ADVANTAGES 


As a member, you take only the books you 
want, and you save real money on them! You 
receive a valuable Bonus Book at no extra 
charge, with every fourth selection after your 
initial purchase. (Last year—counting the value 
of Bonus Books—members saved an average of 
$3.28 on each selection.) And, in addition to 
current selections and alternates, a great many 
other important new books are always avail- 
able to you through the Club, at special money- 
saving prices and with full Bonus Book credit. 


Only the History Book Club offers such sub- 
stantial savings on distinguished new books 
like these, month after month, Yet you may ac- 
cept as few as four books a year if you wish, 
and may resign at any time after accepting four 
such books. 


Remember, if you join now you may choose 
ANY THREE of the books listed (total value 
up to $24.70) for ONLY $4.50. Look over the 
list, choose the three books which interest you 
most, and mail the coupon while this offer lasts. 


A DEMONSTRATION OFFER OF NEW BOOKS OF 


HISTORY ann WORLD AFFAIRS 


CHOOSE FROM THIS LIBRARY 
OF RECENT CLUB SELECTIONS 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF by 
Walter Goerlitz. The world’s greatest military geniuses 
their personalities, triumphs and fatal mistakes. Illus 
List price $7.50. 
2 HISTORY OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY by Julius 
. Pratt. You'll be better equipped to understand 
today’s problems, after reading this brilliant history of 
. foreign policies and procedures, from 1775 to the 
present. Maps. List price $9.25. 
LENIN TO MALENKOV: The History of World Com- 
munism by Hugh Seton-Watson. Definitive study of 
Red power inside and outside Russia. List price $6.00. 
GRAND INQUEST by Telford Taylor. The Vitally 
important story of Congressional investigations, from 
Indian War hearings of 1792 to the Army-McCarthy fracas 
List price 
STRATEGY by B. H. Liddell Hart. Keveals the 
unique principle that has won wars, crushed armies 
and toppled empires—from the Persian Wars to modern 
times. List price $5.95. 
Dual Selection: THE PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY by 
Walter Lippman. Thought-provoking analysis of the 
conditions that mat, oan great—-and their status to- 
day. List price $3. 


AND 
REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 4 
George F. Kennan. A practical policy for the U. 
prevent aggression from without and chaos within “List 
price $2.75. 


AMERICAN EPOCH by Arthur S. Link. Brilliant 
““success story’’ of America’s rise—through the past 
a a of struggle. failure and achievement—to world 


10 “JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND CLARK Ed. by 
Bernard DeVoto. Breathtaking personal account of 
the expedition which first extended America to the Pacific 
Maps. List price $6.50. 
2 FRANCE AGAINST HERSELF by Herbert Luethy. 
A bold study of the country that is both the envy 
and despair of the West—told against the background of 
France's past, her polities and her unending crises. List 
price 
12 DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION by Gen. 
Richard Taylor. The strategy, the campaigns and the 
chaotic aftermath of the Civil War, as described by 
Zachary Taylor’s Confederate son. List price $7.50. 
THE AGE OF IDEAS by George R. Havens. bhn- 
thralling story of the daring men who wrote the books 
of satire and subversion that sparked the French Revolu 
tion. Illus. List price $6.00 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN by Benjamin Thomas. Hailed 
by reviewers and Lincoln experts as the “‘best one- 
wa. life of Lincoln’ in recent times. Illus, List price 


THE PROPHET ARMED Trotsky: 1879-192! by 
Isaac Deutscher. Fascinating study of the intellectual 
who became ‘‘Lenin’s cudgel,”’ and the founder of the Red 
Army and the Comintern. List price $6.00. 
UNDERSTANDING THE AMERICAN PAST by 
Edward N. Saveth. A treasury of American his- 
torical writing—the vital moments in our country’s history, 
as seen by Morison, #fenry Adams, Commager, Beard, 28 
other eminent historians. List price 
THE WEB OF VICTORY by Earl Schenck Miers. 
Captures in vivid narrative the drama of ‘‘modern 
warfare’s first great campaign’’—Grant’s famous military 
action that shattered tne Confederacy’s ‘‘Gibraltar’’ at 
Vieksburg. Illus, List price $5.00. 
GLORY, GOD AND GOLD by Pau! |. Wellman. 
Tumultuous story of the (-¢--_ 7 pees who 


built America’s Southwest. List price $6.00 
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MEMBERSHIP 
SEND NO MONEY 


You do not pay for your three books until after 
you have examined them and decided to keep them. 
Then you send only $4.50 (plus a few cents for 
shipping) as payment in full for all three books of 
your choice. for any reason the books fail to 
satisfy you, simply return them, pay nothing, and 
your membership is automatically cancelled. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


But you must act quickly. The books listed repre- 
sent a limited number of volumes set aside especial- 
ly for this Demonstration Offer. They will be sent 
on a strictly first-come, first-served basis to new 
members enrolling on this offer. Therefore, we urge 
you to make your choice and send the coupon im- 
mediately. 


The History Book Club, Inc. 
Dept. RR-11, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Pees sess es ss es eee ee ee ee ee ee 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, INC. 

Dept. RR-11,251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Send me at once the THREE books whose 
numbers I have circled below, two as my en- 
rollment gift and one as my first selection, 
and bill me ONLY $4.50 (plus a few cents 
postage and packing): 


CIRCLE ONLY THREE SELECTIONS 
13 4 5 6 9 10 12 13 20 
21 22 23 24 #25 26 29 34 


Forthcoming selections will be described to 
me in advance, and I may decline any book 
—_ by returning a printed form. You will 

me a valuable FREE BONUS BOOK 
each time I purchase four additional selec- 
tions or alternates. My only obligation is to 
accept four selections or alternates in the first 
year I am a member, and I may resign at any 
time after accepting four such books 


GUARANTEE: If not completely satisfied, | may 
return my first shipment within 7 days, and 
membership will be cancelled. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Presidential election. These were the 
new Ikemen, young, enthusiastic, 
optimistic. A portly gentleman 
spotted us looking for familiar faces. 
“Heck, nobody knows anybody 
around here,” he said. “Come on over 
and have a drink.” 

“1 don't see how we can lose next 
vear,’ said Albert C. Smith of Dela- 
ware, the one substitute chairman 
in the group. “Don’t talk about it,” 
said George L. Hart, Jr., of the 
District of Columbia. “Talk about 
the District’s problems.” We turned 
back to Mr. Smith. “Lots of changes 
in Delaware,” he boomed at us. “You 
know, we didn’t do very well in the 
last Congressional election. So we 
began asking ourselves. questions. 
We've expanded and unified the 
party, brought in new blood. And 
the Taft men. They ve embraced the 
Republican cause, and that means 
Mr. Eisenhower.” 

“Let me hold your drink,” volun- 
teered George Kinnear of Washing- 
ton, a tall, solid-looking gentleman 
elected to office a vear ago. His voice 
was quiet and confident. “We had 
considerable turmoil after the last 
election. State organization didn’t 
settle down until very recently. Just 
about six months ago we beat the 
last Taft faction. [ think you might 
say it’s nonexistent now.” 

A good-looking young man whose 
tag said he was John Feikens of 
Michigan got on first-name terms 
with us immediately. “I'd call myself 
a progressive Republican,” he said. 
“There are a lot of us in my state, 
always were. But President Eisen- 
hower’s election helped us along. I 
was elected in 1953.” 

“Young Republicans just about 
outnumber us in South Dakota,” 
muttered F. N. Cosgrove, an old- 
timer himself, elected chairman in 
1950 after training in the Governor's 
office and as a newspaperman. 

“Gosh, 1 thought I'd be the baby 
of this group,” said Walter J. Grimm, 
a dour-looking Vermonter. “I just got 
this job in May. But Leonard Hall 
was kidding me about it, said there 
were a lot around here even greener 
than me...” 

Up came Alvin C. Cast of Indiana, 
a Taft delegate at the 1952 conven- 
tion. “I'm a great admirer of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,” he told us. 
Elected state chairman in 1952, he 
first got interested in politics in 1950. 
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“I'm afraid that makes me pretty 
much of a greenhorn,” he apologized. 
“Look at Dick Nixon,” someone said. 
Mr. Cast looked pleased. “Gosh, I 
never thought of that.” he said. 


Congressmen at Large 


The Geneva spirit descended just in 
time to waft flocks of Congressmen 
to Moscow, an unexpected boon to 
the Russian people. Now for a few 
weeks they have visitors around who 
can explain to them what they, the 
people, want. Congressmen are good 
at that; it takes scholars and diplo- 
mats and the responsible press 
months and years, and then they 
arent positive, but Congressmen can 
tell what people want in a day or 
two. This uncanny insight works fine 
at home, and apparently it works in 
Russia too. Senator Ellender dis- 
covered that the Russian people 
don’t want war. Senator Malone 
discerned that the Russian people 
don’t want to rise against their 
rulers. Representative Joe Holt 
found that the Russian people want 
American jazz. 








Malone was in Russia nine days, 
and discovered that the Voice of 
America is pointless and wasteful, 
because the people over there aren't 
going to revolt against the Soviets. 
Holt found that the Russians 
wouldn't let him look at much. 
“About all you can see,” said Holt 
and his companion Representative 
John J. Rhodes, “are museums and 
Lenin’s tomb.” Also, their guides 
kept leaving them to take care of 
pro-Communist delegations. 


pe worst of all, Holt was detained 
at pistol point for an hour by 
a Red Army lieutenant. One bit of 
the conversation on that occasion, as 
reported by the Congressman, is 
especially interesting. “He poked the 
gun about a foot from my face and it 
was cocked and he shouted ‘You're 
uncultured! You're uncultured!’ | 
said, ‘I sure am.” 

We are confident that Representa- 
tive Holt’s troubles will not deter 
other Congressmen from finding out 
what the Russian people want, par- 
ticularly if they can get themselves 
labeled as certified non-eggheads. 


EXERCISE FOR THE LEFT HAND 


“Either we foster flourishing trade between the free nations or we 
weaken the free world and our own economy.” —President Eisenhower 


Come, let us foster a flourishing trade, 
A trade universal and free. 

If the nations all sell exceedingly well 
We'll have peace and prosperity. 


There’s only one thing worth remembering 
As we foster a flourishing trade: 

We must keep a sharp eve on whatever we buy, 
Depending on where it is made. 


If the British sell bikes that everyone likes, 
We must slap on a tariff or two, 

If the Swiss make a watch that is really top-notch, 
We must see that it’s tough on them too. 


If the English make bids for a dam or a bridge 
That are lower than ours, pay no heed; 

We ve got to consider the poor native bidder 
(And Pittsburgh’s in desperate need). 


Come, let us foster a flourishing trade, 
A trade universal and free, 

So long as we're sure we need never endure 
Competitive ignominy! 





—SEC 
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(CORRESPONDENCE 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

To the Editor: My thanks to The Reporter 
and Robert Bendiner for “The ‘Engineering 
of Consent’ ” (August 11). I feel the public- 
relations fraternity needs such sobering treat- 
ment. ... 

These men easily forget such simplicities 
as “the truth will always prevail” and “merit 
has its own reward.” If the public-relations 
function were no more than to save an or- 
ganization from hiding its light under a 
bushel, it would find its reward. To try to 
bend that light beam, or to have it seen 
through a prism, not only moves beyond the 
public-relations function but in so doing 
snuffs out the light. ... 

I would go a step further than Mr. Bendi- 
ner in summarizing the public-relations role 
in the community. Public-relations practice 
only exists because of the need for it. Once 
a public-relations man has ingrained his phi- 
losophy of behavior in management and has 
influenced policy, then public relations be- 
comes a built-in management function. Once 
he has saturated his “client” with his phi- 
losophy, he is no longer needed-—other than 
to conduct the routine communications proc- 
esses for which his skill equips him. 

This is the dilemma which I believe be- 
wilde s the subconse.ous mind of the publi- 
cist. He should not be so disturbed. Not only 
nould te teach, ue saould learn. During his 
service he should become so familiar with the 
business that he can become an active mem- 
ber of management—so that he ceases mak- 
ing conclusions about management decisions 
and concludes by making decisions. 

For the outside consultan! tuis is impos- 
sible. His role, I believe, is to make his mark 
and resign, coming back another day to re- 
view progress. This service of checking beha- 
vior is as high a function as any public-rela- 
tions man may aspire to, and there will be 

.cquate rewards for it both in heaven and 
earth, 

Birt Powe.i 
!'r-etor of Public Relations 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis 


To the Editor: | agree with much of what 
Mr. Bendiner had to say about the role of 
public relations in modern society—that it 
has a legitimate and constructive role to 
play; that it is more than a compiler and 
disseminator of useful information, becom- 
ing increasingly a molder of policy; that pub- 
lic relations becomes more essential with 
the increasing complexity of modern life; 
that it serves the needed function of inter- 
preter in the two-way traffic of ideas, both 
from the inside out and from the outside in. 

However, | believe Mr. Bendiner has mis- 
interpreted what he calls the “‘self-doubt” and 
“introspective anxiety” of public-relations 
practitioners. He referred to the title of a 
speech by William G. Werner during his 
presidency of the Public Relations Society of 
America two years ago—“Can We Measure 
Up?”—as indicative of such misgivings, 
whereas the speech was a ringing declara- 
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tion of high purpose and challenge to the 
members of our Society. Instead of betraying 
doubt, it was an expression of genuine confi- 
dence. Likewise the Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy 
study of the purpose and place of public rela- 
tions is not indicative of the “ambiguity as 
to function” which Mr. Bendiner appears to 
ascribe to it; rather it is a definitive piece of 
research designed to challenge and guide 
newcomers to the field. The firm deserves Mr. 
Bendiner’s compliment “most respected.” 
There could be—indeed there has been and 

will continue to be—endless debate on wheth- 
er public relations deserves to be called a 
profession. I believe our friends are more in- 
clined to pay us that compliment than we are 
to claim it for ourselves. However, we have 
come a long way since the term “public rela- 
tions” came into common usage in America 
following the First World War. The Public 
Relations Society, which was founded in 
1948, now numbers more than two thousand 
members representing more than a thousand 
of the foremost companies, associations, edu- 
cational institutions, counseling firms, and 
others. Every member of our Society is 
pledged to a Code of Ethics and the Society 
has a National Judicial Council to enforce 
these standards of professional practice. The 
program of our Society both on the national 
level and in our twenty-eight chapters 
throughout the country is increasingly giving 
evidence of the maturing of public relations. 

Greorce M. Crowson 

President 

Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 

Chicago 


To the Editor: Hearty congratulations on 
Robert Bendiner’s excellent job. It is the 
most accurate, most complete, and most con- 
vincing I have read in your magazine since 
its start, and in my opinion should serve as 
a model to your staff. 

1 would stop at that were it not that the 
excellence of the article will undoubtedly 
make it of great reference value. Therefore, 
without in any way qualifying my compli- 
ment, | offer several footnotes and some com- 
ment, 

I am quite naturally pleased that your doc- 
umentation reflects the case built up, under 
my direction, against the Byoir type of pub- 
lic-relations propaganda. 

The important ethical question lies in the 
sentence Mr. Bendiner italicized: “Here we 
do not have a client for attribution.” Truth- 
ful criticism of the trucking industry coming 
from plainly labeled railroad sources would 
not have been per se illegal or ethically ob- 
jectionable. The law provides a wide range 
of protection against unfair or false criti- 
cism of this nature. 

In fairness to Messrs. Byoir, T. J. Ross, and 
Tom Deegan, who shared responsibility for 
the campaign in question, none of the tech- 
nics used was new. Most of them had been 
used for a century or more by finance and 
industry through lobbying and promotional- 
publicity campaigns. To what extent Mr. 
Byoir personally brought them into the rela- 





tively new public-relations field only exhaus- 
tive historical research could determine. The 
Byoir executives undoubtedly were indiscreet 
in their use of office memos... . 

I would say in general that the article is 
unduly pessimistic. Public relations in a 
broad professional sense, as distinguished 
from the infinitely more ancient fields of pub- 
licity and propaganda, is less than half a cen- 
tury old. Medicine, law, and engineering all 
had comparable ethical professional problems 
but were relatively much slower in meeting 
them. It wasn’t so long ago that surgeons 
trafficked with murderers for cadavers; legal 
abuses were still widespread in New York 
into the present century. The Public Rela- 
tions Society of America is moving at a much 
faster rate, and although its journal some- 
times sounds more like a charivari than a 
serious professional organ, I am confident it 
will establish and maintain standards at least 
as good as the other professions within a few 
years. 

I think one explanation of the anxiety of 
the public-relations profession is a very sound 
one. Incomes and revenues in this field in a 
few years have become comparable to the 
best in the other three professions mentioned. 
No one wants to kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg. 


Henry PAYNTER 
New York 


To the Editor: ... the article . . . is very 
enlightening and clearly shows the need for 
regulating public-relations men in the legis- 
lative field. 

The lobbying tactics which are exposed 
need curtailment and control. The elected 
representatives of the people should be wary 
of organized positions on legislation and they 
should carefully examine the connections and 
alliances which have been made by so-called 
local organizations. 


HERMAN TOLL 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
Harrisburg 


To the Editor: As a member of the Penn- 
sylvania House in 1951 and 1953 and as a 
radio and public-relations man, I was con- 
scious of the bitter battle and some of the 
methods used, but found in the article reveal- 
ing information that had never before come 
to my attention. It’s unfortunate that such 
information does not reach the average read- 
er, for it would certainly give him an insight 
as to some methods employed by P.R. groups 
and perhaps a better understanding of the 
terrific pressure that is placed upon legisla- 
tors who are sometimes victims of those who 
engineer consent. 


Joun T. VAN SANT 
Pennsylvania State Senate 
Harrisburg 


To the Editor: I am sure that the reader’s 
interest is heightened in the light of the suc- 
cess the truckers had in killing the Eisen- 
hower Highway Construction Bill in the last 
Congress. It would be worthwhile, I believe, 
to have a study made of the techniques and 
maneuvering used by the public-relations 
men of the truckers in the last Congress. 
ABE SHEFFERMAN 
Washington, D. C. 
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How well do YOU know your 


country’s exciting background ? 


True 
The famous Gilbert Stuart portrait of 0 
George Washington is an historical 
fraud, deliberately camouflaging, the 
President’s physical blemishes. 


The “free” Rocky Mountain fur trapper O 
was strictly a legend. In real life, moun- 

tain men were almost slaves of the 
great fur companies. 


Despite malicious rumors to the con- 0 
trary, Abraham Lincoln’s widow had 
the mental strength to recover quickly 
from the shock of her husband’s assas- 


FALSE 


i) 


0 


winner of the 1954 Pulitzer Prize 
and the National Book Award 
(for “A Stillnéss at Appomattox” ) 


SPONSORS: 
The Society of American Historians 
and The American Association 
for State and Local History 











sination. 
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By 1927, radio was already sucha big, 0 O 
well-established business that the NBC 

cee | and CBS broadcasting networks were 

valued in the millions of dollars. 




















CHECK THESE FASCINATING FEATURES IN THE CURRENT ISSUE OF AMERICAN HERITAGE 


FOR THE ANSWERS IN ITALICS TO THE TRUE -FALSE QUESTIONS ABOVE! 


Mart an ever-growing Heirloom Library 
for you and your children...Now 


Each issue of AMERICAN HERITAGE brings you 
the little-known answers to fascinating his- 
torical enigmas . . . explores the hidden stories 
of American history ... separates historical 
fact from historical fancy. In each issue, you 
will find a dozen or more profusely illustrated 
aticles...a wealth of hitherto unknown 
manuscript material... memorable excerpts 
from important biographies... unusual aspects 
of the careers of famous historical personages 
..art features with dramatic full-color re- 
productions, remarkable for their pictorial 
beauty... authoritative reviews of historical 
books ...rich lodes of original source mate- 
tial on people and events that have shaped, 
and are shaping, contemporary American 
society, AMERICAN HERITAGE gives you that 
deep sense of history which helps you to un- 
derstand the American past and present and 
be better equipped to face the future! 


THE CRITICS ACCLAIM AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Herb Graffis, Chicago Sun-Times: “One item that’s 
teady diet in my reading is the magazine AMERICAN 
HERITAGE, I’ve never finished an issue without wish- 
ing there were more of it... . By far the most interest- 
ng and strikingly beautiful magazine published in 
this country... the best any of the others can do is to 
compete for second place. ... Makes this land of ours 
the most exciting story-book land you could imagine.” 


Orville Prescott, New York Times: “. . . the most ambi- 
Yous attempt yet made to merge readability with his- 
torical scholarship . . . Its auspices are distinguished.” 


George H. Faure, Christian Science Monitor: “First-rate 
m every way, including cost. Beautifully illustrated 
‘+. smartly laid out, and offering a baker’s dozen of 
original articles, this book-magazine is a reading ex- 
Perience of charm, verve and solid worth.” 


AMERICAN HERITAGE - 551 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








1. Was George Washington a 
4-F ?—so indicates “‘A Medical 
Profile of George Washington’, 
in which an eminent 20th 
Century physician points out 
that Washington suffered from 
malaria, TB, smallpox, dysen- 
tery, and pneumonia. I]lus- 
trated with the Gilbert Stuart 
portrait in full color (for which 
Washington’s checks were 
stuffed with cotton, to conceal 
the ravages of illness). 


1. TRUE 


3. “When Mary Lincoln Was 
Adjudged Insane” — Lincoln’s 
widow never recovered from 
the mental strain of the Civil 
War and the shock of her hus- 
band’s assassination... was 
finally committed to an asylum 
in 1875 by her son Robert. By 
Lincoln expert Ruth Randall. 
3. FALSE 





2. “The Wild Freedom of the 
Mountain Men’’—exciting story 
of the most completely free 
individuals who ever lived in 
America. All they owned was 
a horse, a few traps, a gun, a 
knife, and an Indian girl, yet 
half a-continent belonged to 
them. Dlustrated in color and 
line with old prints. 

2. FALSE 


4. “Music in the Air...and 
Voices on the Crystal Sct”— 
fascinating never-before-pub- 
lished intimate reminiscences 
of H. V. Kaltenborn, Lyman 
Bryson, Herbert Hoover and 
others—of the days when NBC 
was David Sarnoff and an idea 
++.and CBS grew from its 
modest 1927 value of $100,000 
to a handsome $7,600,000 just 
18 months later. Illustrated. 


4. FALSE 


FILL OUT COUPON BELOW FOR SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING OFFER! 

















LIMITED PRESS RUN — PLACE YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW ... SAVE $6.75 PER YEAR 


Because AMERICAN HERITAGE has. the scope and 
variety of a magazine, it is published six times 
a year. Because every issue has permanent value, 
it is bound in handsome hard covers, like a book. 
Single copies sell in bookstores for $2.95 each, 
making the total price for the six issues $17.70. 
However, by taking advantage of this money- 
saving one-year subscription offer, you obtain the 
next six issues for only $10.95, a saving of $6.75 
below bookstore price. This offer is limited. It 
may be withdrawn at any time. 


If the first issue you receive does not live up to 
expectations, return it within 10 days with no 
cost and no obligation. Your subscription will be 
cancelled immediately. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, DEPT. 603 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please start my one-year subscription to 
AMEKICAN HERITAGE now, with the cur- 
rent issue, at the price of only $10.95 for 
the year (six issues). 
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“We must, through a vigorous 
information program, keep the 
peoples of the world truthfully 
advised of our actions and pur- 
poses.” 

—President Eisenhower 




































































FACTS to a 
CANDID WORLD 


Oren Stephens 


America’s overseas information pro- 
gram lucidly explained—its strengths 
and weaknesses pinpointed, and the 
history of its organization from the 
Creel Committee through the OWI 
and USIA. Analyzes public opinion 
in world affairs—what it is, why it is 
important, how to influence it. Mr. 
Stephens is deputy assistant director 
of the United States Information 
Agency. %3.50 


THE PHILIPPINE 
ANSWER TO 
COMMUNISM 


Alvin H. Scaff 


The dramatic story of how the 
Philippine Communists (Huks) 
were repelled after nearly gain- 
ing control of the country be- 
tween 1948 and 1951. Explains 
effect of reforms in the army and 
gifts of homestead farms to ex- 
Huks. Describes rural Philippine 
society’s resistance to change, 
how that resistance was over- 
come, and the impact of the new 
“real experience in democracy.” 
32 pages of illustrations. $4.00 


THE STRUGGLE 
FOR INDOCHINA 
CONTINUES 


Ellen J. Hammer 





Dr. Hammer studies events from 
the Geneva Conference to the 
Bandung Conference in a special 
supplement to her book, The 
Struggle for Indochina. For a 
limited time the Supplement will 
be supplied free of charge with 
each purchase of the book (Stan- 
ford, $5.00). Purchased sepa- 
rately, the Supplement is $1.00. 


WRITE FOR Stanford's World Af- 
fairs Catalogue 


A<H< T = AFORMULA FOR 
UNDERSTANDING THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR PEACE. The Atom bomb 
has less power than the Hydrogen 
bomb. The Hydrogen bomb has 
less power than Truth. 


At Your Bookstore 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 





WaHo— WHat Wuy— 


Ke YEARS conference after confer- 
ence on disarmament has ended 
in what seemed an insurmountable 
deadlock. Now, in the last few 
months, new ideas and proposals are 
being advanced by the five nations 
on the U.N. Disarmament subcom- 
mittee. Both Max Ascoli’s editorial 
and the article by William R. Frye 
focus on the shift in the attitude 
of the powers concerned. 

Mr. Frye, U.N. correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor, gives 
an informed account of the Ameri- 
can delegation’s proposals. Some of 
our Allies, particularly the British, 
have shown themselves more con- 
cerned with modest pilot plans for 
reciprocal control and reduction of 
conventional armaments than with 
the problem of atomic weapons. No 
matter how. the roles are distrib- 
uted in the Allied team, the contribu- 
tion of the American delegation in 
attacking the problem of controlling 
nuclear weapons has been both high- 
ly imaginative and highly sensible. 

Max Ascoli’s editorial sees in our 
proposals, and in the possible Rus- 
sian reaction to them, further evi- 
dence that what is called the spirit of 
Geneva is not exactly something to 
laugh about. What the U.S. govern- 
ment is doing is especially hearten- 
ing after the President's speech 
before the American Bar Association 
in Philadelphia, which had led us to 
fear a tendency on one hand to go on 
repeating that there is no alternative 
to peace and, on the other, to ad- 
vance only cloudy generalities as a 
substitute for force. Incidentally, the 
concluding sentence in Max Ascoli’s 
editorial in our last issue was garbled 
as a result of one of those regrettable 
accidents which sometimes occur in 
the process of turning manuscript 
into print: The phrase “no alterna- 
tive to war” obviously should read 
“no alternative to peace.” 


f ipone’ FINLAND is a perfectly in- 
credible nation is proved by the 
fact that it manages to remain free 
while under the very guns of the 
Russians. Now that trips to Moscow 
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have become fashionable again, 
many returning travelers say some- 
thing like this: “When you come out 
of Russia and reach Helsinki, free- 
dom is something you can feel and 
touch.” J. H. Huizinga, correspond- 
ent for the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant, gives a firsthand account 
of a recent visit to Finland. 

Our readers will not have forgot- 
ten Edward Corsi’s articles on immi- 
gration. They will be interested to 
know how Canada, a nation so much 
like us and yet so different, shows its 
originality in handling this prob- 
lem. Robert Crichton’s article “How 
Canada Handled the Salk Vaccine” 
appeared in the July 14 issue of 
The Reporter. 

There is nothing wreng about lob- 
bies as the expression of economic 
groups. But when lobbies go in for 
aesthetics, as described by George 
Orick, an associate editor of Archi- 
tectural Forum, they are going far 
afield. 

David Halberstam’s straight polit- 
ical reporting from Mississippi 
shows the decadence that has set in 
on what used to be called the Dixie- 
crat movement and how it affects 
the man whom the Dixiecrats had on 
their ticket for Vice-President in 
1948. Mr. Halberstam, now on the 
staff of the West Point, Mississippi, 
Daily Times Leader, was managing 
editor of the Harvard Crimson last 
year. 

Recently we discussed at some 
length the problems faced by New 
York, the metropolis; Marya Mannes 
now looks at what has been taking 
place in just two buildings in the 
great city. 


j pone poet, editor, and au- 
thor of a forthcoming book of 
short stories, was born in Ceylon. He 
is editor of a new magazine, Poetry 
London-New York. 

Bernard Berenson is remarkable 
for many things—his knowledge of 
art, the powerful pungency of his 
style, and above all his wisdom. 
Judith Friedberg, a free-lance writer, 
recently visited him in Italy. 
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When I was young I used to 
have a girl in Washington, D.C. 
Our paths diverged long ago, but 
because she was my first girl, I 
followed her career with more 
than casual (and even a little 
more than fraternal) interest. 

She wanted to be a newspaper- 
woman, and she had just enough 
talent to be a fairly good one. Be- 
fore she was out of college, she 
fell in love with a brilliant and 
erratic young reporter from one 
of the wire services. She seriously 
considered marrying him. 

Whether she did or not, I won’t 
say. But I will say that I was re- 
minded of her when I read Her- 
man Wouk’s novel, “Marjorie 
Morningstar.” 

In his first novel since “The 
Caine Mutiny,” Wouk has written 
about a New York girl who hopes 
for a career on the stage and who 
falls in love with a brilliant and 
erratic young songwriter. 

Marjorie Morningstar is famil- 
iar to all of us. She visits my of- 
fice regularly looking for a career 
in publishing. She stands behind 
the woman who makes a success 
in business; she is the faintly 
remembered ghost shut up in the 
memory book of many a suburban 
housewife. She is the talented girl 
who chooses between the excite- 
ment of a career and the security 
of home and a family, between a 
soaring passion and an earth- 
based marriage. 


Herman Wouk has written a 
love story which is even more sig- 
nificant because the situation it 
deals with is so familiar. 


I read it with unabated en- 
thusiasm. I think you will do the 


same, 
AL. Day 
EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


“Marjorie Morningstar” ($4.95), by 
Herman Wouk, is published by Double- 
day & Company, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. It is the September 
selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Copies may be obtained from your own 
bookseller, or from any of the 30 Doub- 
leday Book Shops, including the suburb- 
an branches located in Manhasset, L. I.; 
Grosse Point, Michigan; Webster Groves, 
Missouri; Clayton, Missouri; and at 
6315 York Rd., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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ORDER WITH THIS COUPON TODAY 


marboro book shops Dept. R-57, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
















(near Stern's) 


¢ within 10 days and money will be refunded. 


8 East 59th St. 
(off Fifth Ave.) 


144 West 57th St. 
near Carnegie Hall) § (in downtown Bklyn.) 


390 Fulton St. 


I 

| Please send me, postage prepaid, the items circled below: 

1 = Minimwm order $3.00 ( Enclosed find $ O Send C.0.D.* 
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Name 

Address_ 

j City. Zone. State 

7 New York City residents add 3% city sales tax. A few cents extra for C. O. D. 

{ Add 26c per title for deliveries outside ata A.  ¢ possessions. h a 

| GU AR ANTEE If not satisfied, return item purchase 


WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY—VISIT THE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED MARBORO BOOK SHOPS 
47 West 42nd St. 
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LINCOLN AND THE WAR 


GOVERNORS ; 
By William B. Hesseltine. A mew and exciting 
chapter in the Lincoln story—how he destroyed the 
forces of disunity in the north and established for 
all time the power of the government to act in times 
of crisis. It changed the United States from a federal 
union into a new nation. The writing has the ex- 
citement and color of contemporary political =X 
ing. Over 400 pages. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
947. PROSE & POETRY OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Ed. & with an introd. by Frederic Ewen. Nearly 
1000 pages of the best available translations of 
Heine’s outstanding works. Lyric poems, ballads, 
Hebrew melodies, letters and autobiographical writ- 
ings, stories, etc. Pub. at $6.00 Now 1.98 


816. THE SHAKESPEAREAN SCENE. : 
Herbert Farjeon, noted critic, discusses with 
shrewdness and brilliance Gielgud as Hamlet, 


Olivier as Romeo, Edith Evans as Cleopatra, and 
other famous actors in the greatest plays ever writ- 
ten. Pub. at $2.50. Only 1.00 
948. THE WRITINGS OF LAFCADIO HEARN. 
Ed. by Henry Good; introd. by Malcolm Cowley. 
Outstanding works of one of America’s most gifted 
writers. Includes three complete books: Kwaidan 
(eerie tales of Japanese life); Some Chinese Ghosts 
(tales of the macabre); Chita (gripping novelette 
of life on the Gulf Coast). Also other stories and 
essays. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.49 
974. THE PSYCHOANALYSIS OF ARTISTIC 


VISION AND HEARING. 
By Anton Ehrenzweig. In this entirely new approach 
to learning, the author presents an aesthetic in- 
vestigation of art forms and the perceptions focused 
upon them. Illustrations. Puwb. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
963. CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Ed. by Robert Richards. Full of facts for the scholar, 
student, editor, teacher, and general reader, plus 
valuable insight into our American literary heritage. 
25 illustrations. Pub. at $5.00. nly 2.98 
785. MYCENAE: An Archeological History 
and Guide. 
By Allan J. B. Wace. ‘A volume which in its de- 
scriptive matter, its illustrations and plans, its superb 
ss and photogravures is everything that could 
e desired."’—Times Literary Supplement. fda 
8Y,” x 11”. Pub. at $15.00. Only 4.95 





P-105 VAN GOGH: THE UNDERPASS. 
A magnificent Albert Urban ‘‘Ecran_Reproduc- 
tion’ of a never-before-reproduced Van Gogh 
masterpiece now hanging in the Metropolitan 
Museum. It is a serene and lovely village scene 
as viewed through a tunnelled underpass. 65-silk- 
screens and imported oil paints were used to 
duplicate exactly the original tonalities of jade 
and pastel green, rose, yellow, blue and black 
and each vibrant brush-stroke appears in three 
dimensional relief. It is the aout thing to 
owning the original. 22” high x 2714” wide. 
Pub. at $30.00. nly 9.95 


” 











961. DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERATURE. 
Ed. by Joseph T. Shipley. A survey of the forms and 
techniques of the various literary arts, their principles 
and problems, arranged in dictionary form for quick 
reference. New, revised edition. 464 pp. Pub. at 
$7.50. Only 2.98 
934. DICTIONARY OF MYSTICISM. 
Edited by Frank Gaynor. Special Library edition. A 
collection of brief and concise definitions of hard- 
to-find and hard-to-define terms used in Religious 
Mysticism, Occultism, Spiritualism, Astrology. Pub. 
at $5.00. Only 1.98 
812. MEN OF THE WOODEN WALLS. 

By Frank C. wen. 70 spine-tingling studies of 
pirates, explorers, adventurers, merchant men and 
Naval heroes who have left their mark on the his- 
tory of wooden ships. From Captain Kidd to tng 
Paul Jones, these accounts make thrilling reading. 
70 illustrations, 2 in color. 7/,” x 10”. Pub. at $5.00. 


Only 1.98 
766. GOYA’S CAPRICHOS. 
B ae Lopez-Rey. “‘The most thorough-going study 
of Goya’s celebrated series of caricatures and satiric 
sketches that has appeared in many a year.’’—New 
Yorker. 265 pages of illustrations. 2 vols., boxed. 
Pub. at $12.50. Complete set, only 4.95 
814. FRENCH COLOR-PRINTS OF THE 

18TH CENTURY. 
A delightful collection of 16 masterpieces of French 
color cngpenings by Debucourt, Janinet and Des- 
courtis. Each fppe -on plate in full color portrays 
a gay scene of the most sensual period in France's 
history. Intro. i my E. Russell. 10” x 1244”. 
patterned board binding. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
249. MENABONI’S BIRDS. 
By Athos and Sara Menaboni. 31 full-page plates 
in glowing color and 13 in black-and-white faith- 
fully reproduce the most beautiful bird portraits 
painted in America in the past hundred years. An 
authoritative text completes this excellent natural 
history. 914” x 12”. Pub. at $10.00. Only 3.9% 
962. CONCISE DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 

Ed. by P. G. Woodcock. An excellent dictionary of 
people and events from the beginning of recorded 
history in the Mediterranean world to the fall of 
the Roman Empire. 465 pp. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
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952. PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX. ’ 

By Havelock Ellis. “‘Few books on the subject of sex 
can be so confidently recommended as this admira- 
ble volume.’’—Bertrand Russell. “‘The best one- 
volume treatment of sex in the English language.’’— 
Carl Van Doren. 386 pages. Pub. at $2.50. Only 1.00 


BULLFIGHT POSTERS. 


Each of these authentic Bullfight Posters, printed 
in Spain, offers close-up, peak-action scenes of 
matador and bull in all the flashing brilliance 

| and dramatic intensity of the Spanish corrida. 
They will add an informal continental touch to 
our home, office, or showroom. Each is 1% 
eet wide by 34% high. Pgb. at $2.50 each. 





P-109. ALBACETE. Only 1.00 
P-110. CASTELLON. Only 1.00 
P-111. CORDOBA. Only 1.00 
P-112. SEVILLA. Only 1.00 
P-113. BADAJOZ. Only 1.00 
P-114. ALICANTE. Only 1.00 
P-115. VALENCIA. Only 1.00 











750. RAOUL DUFY. : 
Colette, Jean Cassou and Berr de Turique offer per- 
ceptive commentary on Dufy’s life and work in this 
large and exquisite monograph. Printed in Paris in 
a limited edition. Photographs of Dufy, his studio, 
etc., many black-and-white sketches, and seven paint- 
ings in full color. Text in French, 11” x 15”. Pub. 
at $12.50. Only 4.95 
67. CORYDON. : 
By Andre Gide. The famous dialogues on_homo- 
sexuality published for the first time in English. 
“Corydon remains in my opinion, the most impor- 
tant of my works.’’—Andre Gide. Pub. at $3.50. 
Only 1.98 
56. THREE SHORT NOVELS OF COLETTE. — 
“Colette's —— of the actual physical mani- 
festations of a love affair makes Lady Chatterley 
seem one-dimensional.’"—N.Y. Times. Three com- 
plete novels. Gigi, Chance Acquaintances, Julie de 
Carneilban. Illustrations. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.98 





30. THE WHITE GODDESS. 

By Robert Graves. An_ intriguing investigation 
into the mythology and history of the earliest 
European deity: The White Goddess of Birth. 
Love and Death. She is far from a discredited 
pagan deity; her worship is still alive outside the 
conventions of Western morality. Pub. at $5.00. 
Only 1.98 











P-32. TEN JAPANESE PRINTS. ? 
Reproduced from the originals in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. All the subtleties of shading and 
delicate pastel beauty of the full-color originals re- 
produced in the minutest detail on large 11” x 17” 
unbacked sheets. These 17th to 19th Century prints 
include Hokusai’s celebrated Great Wave 
omens and other famous works of Shunsho, 
Hiroshige, Harunobu, etc. Accompanying text by 
Alan Priest. Pub. at $7.50. Now only 1. 
960. UNDERSEA ADVENTURE. 
By Philippe Diole. From the intrepid ‘“‘frogmen’’ of 
480 B.C. to William Beebe’s Bathysphere, from how 
to charm an octopus and scare a shark to sardines 
and whales—here is the thrilling discovery of an un- 
explored part of our planet, the world beneath the 
sea. Many exciting photographs. Pub. at $4.50. 
Only 1.00 
956. MASTERPIECES OF MODERN ART. 
Imp. from France. A set of 25 superb, full-color re- 
—_ of great works of art by Van Gogh, 
lee, Cezanne, Matisse, and other modern masters. 
Each is printed on a 4” x 6” post card—a treasure 
house of fine art in miniature. Pub. at $2.50. 
All 25, only 1.00 
914. THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP 


COMPANION. 
By Gorham Munson. Professional help for those who 
want to be more professional writers. Over 300 pages. 
Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.00 
913. THE LETTERS OF HART CRANE. 
Edited by Brom Weber. 405 letters written by Hart 
Crane to prominent figures of the Renaissance of the 
1920's. *‘Vibrates with an explosive terror . . . elated 
wretched, violent, Rabelaisian."” 426 pp. Pub. at 
$5.00. Only 1 


-98 

906. AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Now Marboro brings you the famous 16-volume 
American International Encyclopedia at %4 the origi- 
nal price, thanks to a special publisher's overstock 
closeout. This revised 1953 edition covers 40,000 
subjects, so up-to-date you can turn to the facts on 
atomic energy, the orean War, geographical 
changes since World War Il, etc. Includes more than 
four million words. 3,500 illustrations, maps in full- 
color. Bound in gold-stamped maroon cloth. Limited 
quantity. Pub. at $39.50. All 16 volumes, only 9.88 
755. PAINTING IN FLORENCE AND 


SIENA AFTER THE BLACK DEATH. 
By Millard Meiss. The first extensive study of the 
history of Florentine and Sienese painting in the 
later 14th century. **. . . one of the outstanding art 
soks of recent years in any field.’"—James Thrall 
Soby. 169 illustrations. 84” x 12”. Pub. at $12.50. 
Only 4.95 


829. THE PENTAMERON OF 


GIANBATTISTA BASILE. : : 
The first unexpurgated text of the translation by Sir 
Richard Burton. “‘The oldest, richest, and most ar- 
tistic of all popular tales.’"—Benedetto Croce. Draw- 
ings by Michael Ayrton. 400 pp. Pub. at $5.00. 


Only 1.98 
886. HISTORY OF TATTOOING. ? 
Pierced Hearts and True Love, by Hanns Ebenstein. 
‘An extremely concise, readable and informative 
monograph with full-page photasaphs of tattooed 
bodies and numerous, quite delightful drawings of 
designs . . . well worth the money.’’—Times Literar 
Supplement. Pub. at $2.50. Only 1.0) 
830. LONDON’S UNDERWORLD. 
Selections from Henry Mayhew's monumental 
survey of conditions among the London working 
class, which originally appeared in 1851. Edited 
by Peter Quennell. Gives a remarkably vivid 
picture of the teeming underworld whose head- 
quarters were the night-houses, pubs and oyster- 
bars. A mine of odd and fascinating information. 
434 pages, illustrated. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
626. LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 
By Madeline B. Stern. “‘A compact and almost 
breathless narrative of a remarkable career."" — 
N. Herald Tribune. Illustrated, 424 pages. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.49 
919. A READER FOR WRITERS. : 
Ed. by William Targ. ‘‘An excellent symposium 
made up of specific ont helpful information from 27 
important writers. Will furnish technical help to 
struggling young short-story writers and novelists.” 
—Sterling North. 333 pages. Pub. at $3.50. 

Only 1.00 


P-39. CLIPPER SHIP PRINTS. 

Four stunning collotype reproductions of old Amer- 

ican and British clipper ships at sea. 18” wide x 15” 

high, printed on heavy stock. Perfect for decorating 

living room, dining room or den. Pub. at $20.00. 
All 4, only 1.98 





864. THE BORZOI TURGENEV. 

Here in fresh and accurate translation by Harry 
Stevens are four of Turgenev’s novels, Fathers 
and Sons, Smoke, On the Eve, and Rudin— 
plus three of his long stories, A — Spot, 
First Love and the Diary of a Superfiuous Man. 
Introduction by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 801 pages. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 2.95 











833. MERRY GENTLEMEN. 

A Bacchanalian Scrapbook. Edited a Rowland Wat- 
son. A rhapsody to 300 years of famous drinking 
bouts, quaint toasts, pledges, drinking songs, etc. 
This handsome anthology, illustrated by 40 old prints 
will delight all who tipple moderately or well. 4, 
x 934". Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.49 
831. THE LANGUAGE OF PICTURES. 

By David Bell. Discusses 15 masterpieces b 
Velasquez, Van Gogh, Botticelli, David, Picasso an 
others in a simple style, free from artistic jargon. 
Attempts to enrich the reader's experience by ex- 
plaining what the artist tried to say and how he 
said it. 15 splendid illustrations. Pub. at $5.00. 


Only 2.98 
775. ITALY—ETERNAL LAND. 
Forty-five beautiful color photographs reflect the 
beauty of this land of sunshine, color and eternity 
and the life and character of the Italian people. 
Dr. Kurt Albrecht, photographer and author, points 
out the historical inter-relationships between past, 
present and future in his interesting text. 94” x 
10”.- Pub. at $7.00. Only 2.98 
802. THE FAMILY OF MAN. : 
The greatest | sommg, ye exhibition of all time— 
503 pictures from 68 countries—created by Edward 
Steichen for the Museum of Modern Art. Prologue 
by Carl Sandburg. A fine value at 1.00 
P-88. UTRILLO: La Place Du Tertre. 
This stunning full-color collotype reproduction re- 
alistically portrays a popular Montmartre scene with 
a church and two cafes along a picturesque tree- 
lined street. In autumnal hues of red-brown, grays, 
and blue. 1934” wide by 2354” high. Pub. at $15.00. 

Only 2.98 
915. BEST ADVICE ON HOW TO WRITE. 
Edited by Gorham Munson. A treasury of pointers 
for practicing writers by Maupassant, illiam 
Archer, Rudolf Flesch, Arnold Bennett, Robert 
Graves and many others. 300 pp. Pub. at $3.50. 

Only 1.00 
894. EXPRESSION OF EMOTIONS IN MAN 


AND ANIMALS. 

By Charles Darwin. Introduction by Margaret Mead. 

new edition of one of Darwin's most original 
and important works. It is a startlingly fresh and 
brilliant inquiry into the non-verbal aspects of com- 
munication. Illustrated. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
798. DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Both teacher and lay- 
man will find this handy, all-embracing volume in- 
valuable in his philosophical studies. Pub. at $6.08. 


Only 2. 

826. THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 

Ed. and trans. from the wigan Hebrew and 
Aramaic by Leo Auerbach: The first book to present 
a full cross-section of the 63 books of the Babylonian 
monumental work. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 
973. WLL CRY TOMORROW. 

By Lillian Roth. The heart-stirring story of faith and 
courage which rocked the nation! Now only 1.98 





968. THE BEST OF W. H. HUDSON. 
Edited by Odell Shepard. For the first time in a 
single volume—the best of H. Hudson, the 
author of Green Mansions. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 
629. CERAMICS FOR THE COLLECTOR. 

By George Savage. A concise but thorough introduc- 
tion to pottery and porcelain. Discusses, analyzes and 
illustrates choice pieces from the Far East, Islam, 
Spain, France, Italy, Holland, Germany, England, 
etc. 64 pages of plates. color frontispiece, indices 
and bibliography. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
607. THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN 


_ NEW YORK. 

By Chiang Yee. The popular artist-author’s obser- 
vations of the life and scenery of New York are as 
oblique and charming as ever. Richly illustrated 
with over 120 sketches and 17 plates in full color. 
Pub. at $7.50. Only 1.98 
362. MAN AND GOD. 
By Victor Gollancz. A magnificent collection of 
significant philosophical and religious gems from 
the literature of the world, of which the noted 
humanitarian Albert Schweitzer wrote, ‘“‘It is a 
wonderful anthology. I want this beautiful book to 
have many readers who may carry something from 
it in their hearts.’ 576 pp. Pub. at $3.75. 

Only 1.00 
P-89. JUAN GRIS: Still Life With Lemon. 
Stunning silk-screen reproduction of Gris’ most 
fascinating cubist composition. This stunning still 
life depicts a vivid yellow lemon and an ivory- 
colored sheet of paper _— deep tones of gray- 
black and black in the background. 2744” high x 
22%” ‘wide. Pub. at $18.00. Only 2.98 
188. LESBIA BRANDON. 
Considered for many years as “‘too scandalous for 
publication,”’ this unique and exciting novel of 
sexual aberration by the famous English poet Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne has at long last been made 
available. Includes a full-length commentary on 
Swinburne by the English critic Randolph Hughes. 
‘A literary curiosity interesting to those profes- 
sionally interested in the psychology of sex.”— 
New York Times. 583 pages. Pub. at $7.50. 

Only 1.98 
97. WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES. 
7 Tom Prideaux. Here are the top pictures from 
LIFE's superb theatre collection, selected by their 
own Theatre Editor and presenting a complete pic- 
torial history of world theatre from ancient ritual to 
modern Broadway. 9” x 12”. Nearly 500 photo- 
graphs. Pub. at $7.50. ~ Only 3.88 
764. THE LITTLE REVIEW ANTHOLOGY. 
Ed. by Margaret Anderson. Over 150 selections from. 
The Little Review (1914-1929). Contributors include 
the great and near great of English and American 
letters. Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.00 
727. FROM THE WORLD OF THE 

CABBALAH. 

By Ben Zion Bokser. One of the most lucid ex- 
pressions of Cabbalistic wisdom is contained in the 
writings of the 16th Century sage, Rabbi Judah Loew 
of prague, The author traces the fascinating portrait 
of Rabbi Judah the man, and presents a comprehen- 
sive summation of his ideas. Pub. at $5.00 


Only 1.98 
969. JOURNEY TO PERSIA. 
By Robert Payne. An exciting pilgrimage into the 
exotic richness of Persia, contrasting everyday life in 
Iran today with its ageless art. Thus, with photo- 
graphs. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.00 
970. RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE REIGNS. 
Py Se Frederick pommenby. A ——— for more than 
ty years recalls the reigns o} ueen Victoria, 
King Edward VII, and King XR V. 508 pages. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1,98 





971. MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL 
MANNERHEIM. 


Translated by Count Eric Lewenhaupt. One of 
the greatest historical documents to come out of 
the last decade. 540 pages. Pub. at $6.75. 

Only 1.98 


975. AMERICAN SOCIAL INSECTS. 
By Charles and Mary Michener. The habits and life 
histories of American social insects, including bees, 
wasps, hornets, ants and termites. Illustrated with 
30 plates in color and 79 in gravure. Pub. at $6.00. 
Only 2.98 
976. ART OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
By Paul S. Wingert. A new interpretation of an 
outstandingly rich and vigorous art. 102 illustra- 
tions. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
967. STEEPLECHASING. 
By John Hislop. Every side of steeplechasing from 
its historyeand general organization to the finer 
points of riding, training and racing tactics. Illus- 
trated with many drawings by John Skeaping, in- 
cluding 8 in color. Pub. at $7.50. nly 1.98 
815. THE PLEASURES OF POVERTY. 
An anthology compiled by Anthony Bertram of the 
writings of philosophers, poets and seers of all kinds, 
to illustrate his proposition that there is more real 
pleasure in a state of poverty than in a state of 
wealth. Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.00 
931. NUCLEAR PHYSICS. 
By W. Heisenberg, Director of the Max Planck In- 
stitute of Physics, Gottingen. An excellent introduc- 
tion to the subject by the Nobel prize winner. With 
18 halftones and 34 line illustrations. Pub. at $4.75. 
Only 1.98 


















EDITORIAL 





lid HAS BECOME FASHIONABLE lately among political 
commentators anxious to give evidence of their de- 
tached, sophisticated realism to surround with quota- 
tion marks such expressions as “spirit of Geneva” or 
“disarmament.” Admittedly the use of this typographical 
device is tempting when we have to deal with words 
reduced to near-meaningless catchalls. But how many 
are the words in the vocabulary of political writers that 
can go unchaperoned? 

What makes this latest use of the anti-catchword 
device particularly galling is that there is something 
new and momentous taking place in the disarmament 
negotiations. Whether they know it or not, whether they 
like it or not, the men responsible for the conduct of 
diplomacy in the democratic and Communist worlds 
are moving away from unmanageable absolutes and 
turning in the direction of the specific, the conditioned, 
and the concrete. The search for cure-all solutions is 
being abandoned. The diplomats of the West have 
stopped looking for some kind of supranational author- 
ity to be entrusted with absolute contro] over the pro- 
duction and use of fissionable material. The diplomats 
of Soviet Russia, while still advocating the destruction 
and outlawing of atomic and nuclear weapons, have 
come to admit that this cannot take place uncondition- 
ally. In fact, the idea of the unconditional surrender of 
any part of a nation’s sovereignty has been gently buried 
in the graveyard of the Second World War. And finally 
it is devoutly to be hoped that no one will ever pro- 
pound that most terrifying of all fool's paradises—a fool- 
proof system for maintaining peace. 

This shift from the Utopian to the concrete, from 
shapeless generalities to reality, from the unconditional 
to the conditioned, has been going on in the minds of 
thinking and responsible men for quite some time. Yet 
there was an occasion when it became equally compel- 
ling for everybody concerned. That occasion was Ge- 
neva. Of course no treaty, no international covenant was 
signed there. So some people may even be right when 
they parade their hardboiled skepticism and say that 
nothing was accomplished. Perhaps that is true: nothing 
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From Utopia to Reality 


—except that at Geneva all the wild, disordered dreams 
of an unbreakable peace system, of inevitable revolu- 
tions destined to bring to power all over the world the 
rightists, the leftists, or the well-mannered middle-of- 
the-roaders—all these dreams were punctured. Some day 
the Russians will know it too. Geneva is the spot where 
the leaders of East and West abandoned their ideologi- 
cal clouds and touched earth. 


The Inspectors Inspected 


The work that is now proceeding in the spirit of Geneva 
may be called the institutionalization of the balance of 
terror. This means that the balance of terror, instead 
of being represented by sheer might on both sides, 
can become articulate and therefore manageable. The 
institutionalization requires a process of institution 
building across the barriers of national sovereignties 
and ideologies. No nation involved is supposed to give 
up the whole of its sovereignty or, for that matter, of 
its ideology. Each is supposed to check and inspect the 
other, to gain intelligence of what happens inside the 
other—at least in the field of armament. 

This intelligence can be gained in a number of ways— 
legally and officially, according to what the institution 
of supranational inspection allows, or privately and 
illegally. For certainly there can be no absolute reliance 
on any system of inspection, no matter how thorough 
and detailed, unless it goes so far as to X-ray the in- 
tentions, the motivations in the minds of men. The 
essential thing is that conditions be created which 
render the release of a nation’s power to annihilate 
another as hard as human beings can make it. Accord- 
ing to the article by William R. Frye in this issue of The 
Reporter, this is the essence of the plan submitted by 
Harold Stassen to the U.N. Disarmament subcommittee. 
It is a plan that does credit to Mr. Stassen and to our 
government. 

The American proposal includes the retention, at 
least for the foreseeable future, of nuclear weapons 
in the arsenal of the major nations, and the bringing 
into existence of an extraordinarily far-reaching and 
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complex yet not Utopian system of inspection. This last 
feature, first announced by the President at Geneva 
when he advanced his proposal for reciprocal air in- 
spection, has been called by many people, even in our 
own country, propaganda—a word that perhaps more 
than any other deserves to be sterilized by quotation 
marks. 

Yet it is far from unthinkable that the Russians—in 
spite of the guffaws that greeted the Eisenhower plan 
when Bulganin reported on it to the Supreme Soviet— 
may come around to accepting something very close to 
the Stassen proposal. For they, like ourselves, have 
every possible reason to bring into being supranational 
institutions that might block the outbreak of total war. 
At the same time, these supranational institutions, to 
suit the Russians as well as ourselves, must presuppose 
the permanency of sovereign nations with no interfer- 
ence in each other's internal affairs. 

But there is no denying that these supranational insti- 
tutions, even while eschewing all absolutes and_per- 
fectionisms, will make deep inroads into national sov- 
ereignty. For if the Russians accept our plans, at least 
as a basis for discussions, and it they agree to some- 
thing not too far removed from our government's pro- 
posals, then we, the champions of meticulous inspection, 
will be meticulously inspected. The advocates of bur- 
densome but necessary controls will necessarily be the 
object of burdensome and necessary controls. 

Only a cynic can impugn the good faith of our 
vovernment, for it stands to reason that the Russians, 
as the President himself suggested, may merge their 
plans with ours. Still the prospect—which may be a fact 
in the very near future—of Russian inspectors in our 
midst is the best possible evidence of how far the spirit 
of Geneva has already brought us. 


The Incurable Ambivalence 
Scientific discoveries are the primary cause for these 
and many more changes in the policies of nations. To 
a certain extent, the statesmen’s work consists in taking 
note of the scientists’ data and acting accordingly. So, 
lor instance, any suggestion that atomic stockpiles 
should be destroyed turns out to be utterly absurd now 
that we know how easily atomic weapons can be made 
from material used for the production of atomic power. 
The day may well come—and soon—when some minor 
or marginal nation possessing atoms-for-peace reactors 
could threaten world peace. 

The ambivalence of science has made the techniques 
that can enrich life and those that can destroy it so 
closely related as to be nearly interchangeable. The 
latest discoveries of nuclear physics have sublimated 
the ambivalence of science to a point where man-made 
extinction of life from this plavet is feasible—and a 
few new discoveries can make it even more feasible. 
Ours happens to be the first generation to which tools 
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for total destruction have been entrusted by science— 
a condition that will plague man all throughout history 
and that may bring about the end of history. 

This is why disarmament—and particularly the con- 
trol of nuclear weapons—is such a serious business, the 
kind of business every generation has to settle and 
yet is destined to remain forever unfinished business. 
We cannot go after absolutes, we cannot dream of an 
international monopoly of nuclear weapons now that 
the production of these weapons is becoming constantly 
cheaper and easier. We cannot pursue the notion of a 
supranational army. And should such an army ever 
come into existence, What law would it enforce? 

We had better work on this precarious balance of 
terror we have, and try to make it manageable. This 
we can do by seconding the ambivalence of science— 
by making the prospect of unleashed terror increasingly 
unrewarding, and by furthering to the utmost the life- 
giving opportunities that technology offers us. The con- 
nection between un-Utopian control of armaments and 
the development of science for the welfare of man is an 
extraordinarily close one, and our government has on 
more than one occasion taken the initiative on both 
sides. 

This connection between control of nuclear warfare 
and new techniques designed to multiply the blessings 
of life is best evidenced by what atomic fission has 
already started achieving and nuclear fusion some day 
will achieve: the taming for creative purposes of an 
immense power which if released for purposes of de- 
struction can obliterate life. The same irrevocable dis- 
coveries that produced the blast at Hiroshima have 
now opened a new era of still unfathomable abundance. 
All that governments can do is somehow to accelerate 
the process which turns every new and ever more 
terrifying sword into a plowshare. 

Of one thing we can be sure, however: There never 
will be a condition of abundance that will automatically 
eliminate the threat of newer and newer ultimate 
weapons. The best government leaders can do is to be 
extremely vigilant and hardheaded. Perhaps, given our 
human condition, men need to have that threat always 
with them. 


t MAY Nor be entirely inappropriate here to say a 
kind word for the atomic scientists—these men some- 
times crushed by the awareness of having incalculably 
energized the ambivalence of science and of human 
nature. For atomic power, no matter whether used for 
good or evil, has already proved that it cannot be made 
the captive of any ideology, and there is no doubt that 
it will bring enormous benefits to all men. The same 
cannot be said about many of the political forces that 
keep the world convulsed. Is there any Geneva confer- 
ence in sight designed to make of nationalism a power 
for good? 
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‘Burglar Alarm’ 


WILLIAM R. FRYE 


| gs GOVERNMENT has reached a 
new and realistic decision with 
respect to disarmament. It is this: 
Since neither the United States nor 
the Soviet Union intends to give up 
its stockpile of nuclear weapons in 
the foreseeable future, we should 
drop all hypocritical talk about do- 
ing so and concentrate instead on 
ways of avoiding the use of those 
weapons in warfare. 

Why are we unwilling to destroy 
our stockpile? Because there is no 
way—literally way—ol making 
absolutely sure that a potential en- 
emy will live up to his part of the 
bargain. This is true no matter how 
great the powers of the inspectors, 
no matter how free they might be to 
go anywhere and everywhere in a 
potential enemy’s territory. It might 
be possible to prevent his building 
any new bombs in secret, but it 
would not be possible to make sure 
that he had not hidden some away in 
the past. The Soviets themselves ac- 
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knowledge that this is so, and within 
their government must have drawn 
the obvious conclusion. But they re- 
fuse to admit it publicly; they are 
still talking about the “prohibition” 
of nuclear weapons. 


9 pees secret nuclear-bomb 
stockpiles may not always be 
impossible. Scientists have wrought 
miracles in the past, and will do so 
again. They may find some way to 
explore the depths of the earth, re- 
gardless of efforts at shielding atomic 
radiation. If they do, it might be fea- 
sible to talk of eliminating nuclear 
weapons as part of a U.N. disarma- 
ment treaty. But inspection must be 
based on the technical facilities we 
have right now, not on those we may 
have sometime in the future. 

In the meantime, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that just because na- 
tions hold onto their nuclear weap- 
ons, those weapons must therefore be 
used. On the contrary, once it is ac- 
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cepted that both sides cannot avoid 
having them, it may become easiei 
to set up barriers against their use. 
Such barriers could be made very 
far-reaching and effective; indeed, 


some think they could be made 
almost unbreakable. ‘The United 
States has evolved a plan which it 
hopes and expects will do just that. 


The American Plan 


‘Lhe reasoning goes like this: No gov- 
ernment leader in his right mind 
would deliberately launch a nuclear 
attack that would leave an enemy 
capable of nuclear retaliation. An 
attacker must effect total destruction 
—or he leaves himself open to total 
destruction. 

Recognizing this situation and in 
order to make nuclear warfare even 
more unlikely than it is, the United 
States would set up a comprehensive 
and efficient early-warning system. 
This “burglar-alarm” idea is the spe- 
contribution Presidential 
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Assistant Harold E. Stassen and his 
office. It is the real explanation for 
President Eisenhower’s aerial-recon- 
naissance proposal at Geneva—a pro- 
posal that would be an essential part, 
but by no means all or even nec- 
essarily the most important part, of 
a world-wide early-warning system. 

The details of the Eisenhower- 
Stassen early-warning system have 
been presented to the United Na- 
tions Disarmament subcommittee 
but have not been published except 
in sketchy outline. This is what the 
system would include: 

1. Aerial reconnaissance—to — pro- 
vide over-all guidance for ground in- 
spectors; to discover new airfields, 
which can be built in a matter of 
days; to locate IBM (intercontinen- 
tal ballistics missile) launching plat- 
lorms; to keep track of the disposi- 
tion of armed forces and equipment; 
to watch for the massing of troops: 
and to do a hundred other jobs that 
be done as well from the 
ground, if at all. 

2. Supervision of strategic air com- 
mands and of all other “weapons 
and delivery systems suitable for sur- 
prise attack.” Soviet inspectors would 
look over the shoulder of Lieutenant 
General Curtis E. LeMay of the U.S. 
Strategic Air Command, and Amer- 
ican officers would do the same for 
his counterpart in the Soviet Union. 
They would report to their own gov- 
ernments at regular intervals and 
any interruption in their reports 
would alert the potential victim. 

3. Inspection of critical industrial 
plants—not merely those capable ol 
producing arms or fissionable mate- 
rial of weapons grade, but also elec- 
tric-power plants, aluminum and 
steel factories, machine-tool and elec- 
tronics-equipment plants, and other 
such industrial weather vanes. 

$. Surveillance of major military 
communications networks—not to 
read every message but to keep a 
check on the volume of traffic. 

5. Budgetary checks. This method 
would be of limited value in the So- 
viet Union unless certain changes 
were made in the Kremlin’s account- 
ing system. But there would proba- 
bly be ways of getting around this 
difficulty. If the Soviets ever got to 
the point where they were willing to 
throw open their books for the 
world to see, misclassification of items 
and falsification of figures would be 
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comparatively inconsequential, hard- 
ly worth the risk of exposure. 

6. Stationing of “control posts” at 
important road, rail, sea, and air 
junctions to watch the flow of mili- 
tary traffic. This, of course, was orig- 
inally a Soviet idea; the United 
States has accepted it, with the pro- 
viso that the control posts have a 
degree of freedom far beyond that of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission in Korea. 


f EARLY-WARNING system embrac- 
ing all or even most of these types 
of safeguards would almost certainly 
provide «a prospective victim at least 
twenty-four hours’ advance notice ol 
a major attack, and twenty-four 
hours is enough to prepare a devas- 
tating counterblow. To eliminate 
surprise, the theory goes, is to elimi- 
nate nuclear war. 


Aerial Reconnaissance 


Much has been said about the most 
spectacular feature of this plan: 
acrial reconnaissance. The idea is 
by no means new; it was part ol 
the Baruch plan in 1946, and has 
been an essential ingredient in every 
American disarmament plan since. 
President Eisenhower merely turned 
the spotlight on it, dramatized it, 
and derived immediate — benefits 
from reawakened confidence in his 
leadership all over the world. It 
will be difficult for the Soviets to 
say either “Yes” or “No” to this 
plan without giving the United 


States a considerable advantage in 
the eyes of world opinion. 

Aerial photography has become 
a very advanced science. Planes fly- 
ing at a height of from thirty to 
sixty thousand feet can take detailed 
pictures of the earth’s surface in al- 














most any weather. If the planes were 
allowed to cruise at lower altitudes— 
say five to ten thousand feet—the 
amount of detail they could record 
would be immense. Almost nothing, 
however well camouflaged, would 
be likely to escape detection by the 
highly trained specialists who in- 
terpret such photographs. The 
Pentagon, the State Department, 
and Stassen’s disarmament office all 
agree that aeria: reconnaissance 
could) uncover the dreaded IBM, 
perhaps not if there were only one 
launching platlorm, but certainly 
if there were a series of the type 
that would be necessary to launch 
a massive attack. 

The — principal limitation on 
aerial photography is in the num- 
bers of personnel available to do the 
interpretation. ‘The Soviet Union 
covers more than eight and one-hall 
million square miles. ‘lo photograph 
it all would require tens of millions 
ol pictures. The physical job ol 
sorting out those requiring detailed 
scrutiny would be enormous. Then 
would come the scrutiny  itsell— 
thousands of pictures to be studied, 
analyzed, classified, co-ordinated. 
And of course more pictures would 
be constantly coming in; aerial re- 
connaissance would not be a one- 
shot altkair. 

Nor is photography the only 
method of exploring a potential 
enemy’s territory from the air. Elec- 
tronic devices, most of them top 
secret, can explore the whole dis- 
tance from plane to horizon, and 
report on it with extraordinary 
clarity. 


An RECONNAISSANCE Would not 
be suthcient, however. It would 
be necessary to follow up on the 
ground. If the photographs turned 
up a4 suspicious-looking entrance to 
an underground installation, if they 
showed a concentration of missiles in 
a certain area, or if they showed sus- 
picious troop movements, it would 
be necessary to go to the spot and 
find out what was going on. This is 
where roving ground inspectors— 
“control posts” if the Soviets want 
to call them that—would come in. 
They would need authority and 
freedom of movement. They would 
need their own channels of commu- 
nication. They would need access 
to any suspected establishment or 
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installation. With all this they could 
make aerial reconnaissance far more 
meaningtul. 

Even this combination of air and 
ground inspection would not com- 
pose a complete early-warning  sys- 
tem. Those portions of a nation’s 
striking force capable of delivering 
“a massive attack would have to be 
put under twenty-four-hour — sur- 
veillance. 

This part ol the 
Stassen plan strikes out into previ- 
uncharted territory. No one 
has ever belore proposed that a 
nation’s whole strategic air force be 
placed under outside scrutiny. It is 
an extraordinary concept—Soviet 
stations monitoring all our 
heavy bombers, and we theirs; 
Soviet inspectors knowing the flight 
plans, equipment, personnel, and 
every medium-range 
bomber and [fuel carrier, and we 
theirs; Soviet observers listening in 
on all communications among 
planes on training flights and be- 
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tween the planes and home base 
(and trying to decipher American 
slang), and we monitoring theirs. 

There would be many difheult 
problems — to be solved. Suppose 
there were a sudden unexplained in- 
terruption in the reports from one 
of the inspectors—or trom two or 
three—out ol several hundred. What 
should be done? It could be merely 
a temporary communications difh- 
culty, but if the home government 
decided to do nothing, it might 
risk a surprise attack; on the other 
hand, if the home government de- 
cided to mobilize, that fact would 
immediately be reported, and a 
process might have started that no 
one could stop. 

Another difficulty: All strategic 
air commands constantly — stage 
training missions. How could a 
team of inspectors be sure they 
could tell the difference between a 
mass training flight and the real 
thing? 

Again, suppose an aggressor state, 
waging a war of nerves, started a 
series of feints, or “spoofs” in 
Pentagon jargon. One after another 
would prove to be a false alarm. 
This process could be kept up for 
months or years; it could wear 
down men’s alertness; and finally 
one day a supposed “spoof” might 
be the real thing. 
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A treaty establishing the early- 
warning system would have to be 
written very carefully and con- 
stantly revised so as to prevent all 
foreseeable violations. 


i ee REALLY big hurdle, of course, 
is to persuade the Sovict Union 
to accept such an idea in the first 
place. Any adequate early-warning 
system would obviously put a heavy 
—perhaps unbearable—strain on the 
Communist dictatorship. Acceptance 
of an alarm system would require 
far-reaching changes in the Soviet 
outlook on the rest of the world, 
an almost complete reversal of the 
policy of secrecy on which a police 
state is based. True, first tentative 
steps in the direction of broader 
contact with the outside world have 
already been taken, but nothing of 
the magnitude involved in the 
Fisenhower-Stassen plan. 

There are other factors. An end 
to secrecy with respect to number, 
character, and location of armed 
forces, and to their equipment, sup- 
ply channels, and supporting in- 
dustrial complexes, would be of 
vastly greater benefit to the United 
States than it would be to the Soviet 
Union, for the simple reason that 
its intelligence data in this field 
are now far more complete than 
ours. An open country like the 
United States is inevitably at a dis- 
advantage when it comes to intel- 
ligence. To declare both countries 
open would not be an equal swap 
as far as the Russians are concerned. 
Moreover, the over-all objective— 








prevention — ol attack 

would, if achieved, be of most ben 
efit to the country most likely to be 
the victim of such an attack. We 
know that that means us. The Rus- 
sian leaders may have been con 
vinced by their own falsehoods 
and earnestly believe that we have 
aggressive intentions. But the time 
for us to have launched a surprise 
attack with maximum effect—the pe- 
riod immediately following Stalin’s 
death—has come and gone with- 
out any move on our part. Despite 
all their past protestations of alarm, 
it is hard to believe that the Soviet 
leaders really stand in terror of us. 
It is probable that they, too, know 
we would have the most to benefit 
from an early-warning system. 


surprise 


Mutual Mistrust 


Some details of the American plan 
would be hard for the Soviets to 
swallow. We are proposing that 
“blueprints” of national military 
establishments be exchanged in 
progressive stages, the least secret 
information first and the most se 
cret last. We feel that this step-b) 
step process is necessary to protect 
against duplicity, and we insist that 
the accuracy of information ex- 
changed at each stage be carefull) 
verified before passing to the next. 
The idea of disclosure and verifica- 
tion in progressive stages dates from 
the 1951 Assembly, when the Unit- 
ed States, Britain, and France put 
it forward jointly. The Soviets 
called it a disguised form of espio- 
nage. They claimed that it was a 
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trap, that we would get all the in- 
formation we wanted in the early 
stages and would then refuse to go 
on to the later phases in which the 
Soviets stood to gain valuable in- 
telligence data. In other words, the 
same mistrust that prompted us to 
insist On gradual stages prompted 
them to reject them, and it remains 
to be seen whether that basic mis- 
ust has changed significantly in 
the intervening years. 

Perhaps the most important rea- 
son, however, why the Eisenhower- 
Stassen early-warning system is not 
likely to be attractive to the Rus- 
sians is that it is not a disarmament 
plan. It does not pretend to be; it 
is a plan for imposing the heaviest 
possible checks on the use of arma- 
ments, a means of increasing in- 
ternational confidence and building 
an atmosphere that will be con- 
ducive to later arms _ reduction. 
What gives meaning, after all, to 
any disarmament plan is the pos- 
sibility of preventing war, not that 
of making all nations concerned de- 
fenseless. 

There is every evidence that the 
Soviet Union needs a letup in the 
arms race. This necessity is almost 
certainly one of the principal reasons 
for the current “thaw.” The Soviets 
have been attempting to catch up 
and then keep pace with the United 
States in armaments with an _ in- 
dustrial base perhaps one-third or 
one-quarter as large as ours. Rela- 
tively, it is as if we were spending 
something like $150 billion a year 
lor arms instead of $40 to $50 bil- 
lion. The load must be staggering. 
The evidences of strain are every- 
where, most notably in the field of 
agriculture. Without waiting for an 
international agreement, the Krem- 
lin has already demobilized a num- 
ber of troops equal to those with- 


drawn from Austria and announced 
that it would cut its armed forces 
another 640,000 by December 15. 
The men are plainly needed down 
on the farm. 

Thus the fact that the Eisenhower- 
Stassen plan does not promise any 
immediate letup in the arms race 
must be an important shortcoming 
in the eyes of the Russians. Foresee- 
ing that this would be the case, 
Stassen and his aides were prepared 
to put at least some frosting on the 
cake in the form of a halt in tests of 
nuclear weapons and in their manu- 
facture. But Stassen’s office was over- 
ruled by the Pentagon and the Na- 
tional Security Council—partly be- 
cause we think the Russians are 
fully capable of extracting conces- 
sions without our offering them on 
a silver platter, partly because it is 
national policy to drive a hard bar- 
gain in all matters arising out of 
the Geneva summit conference, in 
the belief that the Russians need 
settlements, and partly because a 
halt in bomb manufacture would 
strike at the British, who are just 
getting well started in this field. 


Our Allies’ Views 


Our Allies in the U.N. Disarmament 
subcommittee—Britain, France, and 
Canada—are inclined to think we 
are trying to ride the Geneva spirit 
so fast and so far that nothing may 
be accomplished, except perhaps 
to scare the Russians back into 
their shells. British, French, and Ca- 
nadian public opinion, the leaders 
feel, is not yet ready to put aside the 
effort to eliminate nuclear weapons, 
accept the present balance of power, 
and try to work out a means of pre- 
venting war. They would prefer to 
try to work out some disarmament 
plan, at least for conventional weap- 
ons, that the Soviets would accept; 
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and they would leave open the pos- 
sibility that later on nuclear weapons 
themselves could be tackled. In addi- 
tion, the British have a pre-disarma- 
ment plan of their own. The Eden 
plan proposes that teams of inspec- 
tors should keep watch on “specified 
areas of agreed extent on either side” 
of the Iron Curtain in Europe. In 
this way, not only would a useful 
purpose be served in a local area, but 
experience would be gained for 
much broader application. If the So- 
viet Union is ready to extend the 
pilot plan to the whole of Europe, 
Eden has another proposal: that the 
limitations and control provisions of 
the Western European Union be ex- 
tended, in effect, to include the So- 
viet satellites of eastern Europe. 
Either or both of these schemes could 
be started at once, without years ol 
negotiation and bargaining maneu- 
ver. 

Unlike the Eden and Eisenhower 
plans, which are pre-disarmament 
schemes, the plan suggested by 
French Premier Faure does provide 
for actual arms reductions, but they 
would be policed solely by budg- 
etary checks. 


HEY ARE able men, the repre- 
sentatives of our Allies on the 
U.N. Disarmament subcommittee, 
and their counsel carries weight. 
There is Anthony Nutting, a bril- 
liant and engaging diplomat still in 
his thirties. There is Jules Moch, 
the Veteran French Socialist who is 
probably the world’s most articu- 
late and well-informed expert on 
the subject of disarmament. There 
is Paul Martin, the Canadian Minis- 
ter of Health and Welltare whose 
activities in the U.N. and in Ottawa 
assure him a bright future north 
ol the border. The Soviet representa- 
tive is A. A. Sobolev, a mild-spoken, 
precise engineer with professorial 
glasses, to whom the smiles of the 
Geneva spirit seem to come more 
easily than to many of his Soviet 
colleagues. Sobolev used to smile 
occasionally even when it was not 
demanded by the party line. He is 
not considered an important policy- 
making official—certainly not on a 
level with Stassen and Nutting. 
Mr. Stassen has made a favorable 
impression at the U.N., not only on 
the others around the table but also 
—perhaps more significantly—on the 
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\mericans who work for and with 
him. They consider him an able, 
incisive thinker, if somewhat un- 
smiling. In any case, they admired 
unstintingly the good grace with 
which he faded into the background 
on opening day and let Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., hold the center of the 
Stage. 

Our Allies’ approach to the dis- 
armament problem has been to 
start where the Russians are, and 
try to lead them gently but firmly 
in our direction. Perhaps it might 
be fair to say that they are willing 
to hold out the carrot and let the 
United States supply the goad. 


The Russian Position 


The Russians have come quite a 
distance in the last few months. 
In their plan of May 10, they ac- 
cepted much of the Franco-British 
time schedule for disarmament and 
nuclear prohibition. They did not 
accept our ideas on control, but 
merely to accept the time schedule 
was something. The British and 
French, who devised the compro- 
mise time schedule, would now 
like to see whether the Russians 
can be persuaded to go along on 
control also. The British and French 
believe that if some of the Eisen- 
hower-Stassen ideas on inspection 
and reporting could be grafted onto 
the agreed time schedule, we might 
come up with both an early-warn- 
ing system and a program of arms 
reduction. 

Interestingly enough, the Rus- 
sians’ May 10 plan professes to be, 
in part, an early-warning system. 
It starts from the same premise as 
the Eisenhower-Stassen plan, the 
impossibility of absolute safeguards 
against secret bomb manufacture 
and stockpiling. “There are possi- 
bilities beyond the reach of inter- 
national control,” it admits, “for 
circumventing this control and 
organizing the secret manufacture 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
even if there is a formal agreement 
on international control. 

“Under such a situation, the se- 
curity of [a] state cannot be 
guaranteed, in so far as the possi- 
bility would be open for the poten- 
tial aggressor to stockpile atomic 
and hydrogen weapons for sudden 
atomic attack on _ peace-loving 
states.” 
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Such attack, the Russians reason, 
would necessarily be accompanied 
by mass mobilization of conven- 
tional armed forces for occupation 
of the enemy’s territory after the 
nuclear assault. The Kremlin there- 
fore proposes that “control posts” 
be set up at important junctions to 
watch for such mobilization. In the 
atmosphere of confidence created 
by this protection against sudden 
attack, the Russians say, it would 
be possible to proceed by stages to 
total nuclear disarmament. 

The first aspect of the Soviet plan 
—what might be called its early-warn- 
ing aspect—is not in basic conflict 
with the Eisenhower-Stassen ap- 
proach. It would, of course, be nec- 
essary to enlarge the meaning of the 
words “control posts” to cover sur- 
veillance of strategic air forces, na- 
val task forces, guided-missile launch- 
ing areas, and, in the American phrase, 
al] other “weapons and delivery sys- 
tems suitable for surprise attack.” 
It would be highly desirable, prob- 
ably essential, to include aerial re- 
connaissance. There would have to 
be reporting as well as inspection. 
With these qualifications, the two 
systems could be grafted together. 
This, no doubt, was what President 
Eisenhower had in mind in his press 
conference of August 4, when he said 
he had told the Russians at Geneva 
that “If they trusted that kind of an 
inspection system, it was all right 
with us; we would adopt both.” 


4 ions SOVIET PLAN is more than an 
early-warning system, however. It 
is also a disarmament plan. This is 
where the difficulty arises, at least 


‘for the United States. Despite the 


Kremlin’s admitted recognition of 
the impossibility of absolute safe- 
guards, it continues to talk about to- 
tal destruction of stockpiles at the 
end of a specific period of time—by 
December 31, 1957. 





The Russians suggest the following 
series of steps or stages: First, a pro- 
hibition of the use of nuclear weap. 
ons except when the U.N. Security 
Council, where the Soviets have a 
veto, is willing to permit their use. 
Next, a freeze on armed forces and 
armaments. Then cuts in armed 
forces and conventional weapons by 
filty per cent of whatever amounts 
are agreed upon; and when that is 
complete, a ban on the further man- 
ufacture of nuclear weapons. Next a 
further twenty-five per cent cut in 
conventional arms, followed by total 
prohibition and a start in the de. 
struction of nuclear weapons. And 
finally, the last twenty-five per cent 
cut in conventional arms, ending si- 
multaneously with destruction of the 
last nuclear bomb. The _ process 
would start on January 1, 1956. Hav- 
ing started, it would continue auto- 
matically to the end, finishing no 
later than two years after that date. 


B‘ way of control, the Soviets are 

not very precise. The first stage of 
arms reduction, during which the 
first fifty per cent of agreed cuts would 
be made, would coincide with the 
“early-warning” phase. It would be 
policed only by budgetary checks and 
by the control posts. In effect, this 
is no policing at all. The control 
posts could help watch for mass mo- 
bilization, all right, but they could 
not make certain that armed forces 
and armaments really were being 
reduced. To do that, it would be 
necessary to go into army camps, 
naval bases, airfields, and other in- 
stallations, and actually count the 
number of men and weapons before 
and after. This would be a formida- 
ble job, involving a close accounting 
of every rifle, every grenade, every 
round of ammunition, and every can 
of Spam in a quartermaster ware- 
house. But this is the kind of thing 
that must be done if there is to be 
an internationally controlled arms- 
reduction treaty. And the Russians 
are talking in those terms. 

It would be necessary to agree in 
advance on how far existing armed 
forces and conventional armaments 
would be reduced. The Soviets have 
accepted “tentative suggestions” on 
manpower put forward by the west- 
ern powers in 1952 (and revised in 
1955)—namely, 1.000.000 to 1,500,000 
men under arms for the United 
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States, the Soviet Union, and Com- 
munist China, and 650,000 each for 
Britain and France. But the Russians 
also specify 150,000 to 200,000 for 





any other nation—which would not 
be enough lor West Germany and 
might not be enough even for Japan 
and Italy. 

Furthermore, figures themselves 
don’t mean much; an armored divi- 
sion of filteen thousand men with 
tactical atomic weapons, operating 
from West German bases, would be 
lar more powerlul than the same 
number of men in an inlantry divi- 
sion with conventional arms based 
in northern England. The job ol 
deciding how many units shall have 
what kinds of weapons—that is, of 
balancing olf the relative firepower 
of the two sides—could take years. 
This is the kind of thing that 
stumped the League of Nations. 


A’ w the field) of conventional 
armaments were not diflicult 
enough, the Russians would lead us, 
in the later stages of their scheme, 
into the infinitely more complex 
area of nuclear weapons. To some 
extent the Russians recognize the in- 
creased difhiculty; they would grant 
broader powers to the control organ 
in this stage. But how much broader 
is not clear. ‘Vhere are brave phrases 
in their May 10 plan: “control... 
on the scale necessary to ensure... 
implementation,” and “inspectors 
who, within the bounds of the con- 
trol functions they exercise, would 
have unhindered access at any time 
to all objects of control.” But what 
is the scale the Russians consider 
“necessary”? What are the “control 
functions” the inspectors exercise? 
Would they include aerial reconnais- 
sance, for example? What are “ob- 
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jects of control”? All these questions 
have been asked of Sobelov. No satis- 
factory answer has been given so far. 

The Soviet plan would put a stop 
to nuclear-weapons tests “as one of 
the first measures.” It would dis- 
mantle all overseas bases, some in the 
early stages, all by the end of the 
last stage. And there is also a pro- 
vision that would forbid the United 
States to use its tactical atomic 
weapons, in Europe for example, if 
the Communists attacked with con- 
ventional weapons. 

‘The most serious objection of all 
to the Russians’ Mav 10 plan is what 
Moch calls “automatism.” The plan 
does not provide lor organs of con- 
trol able to verily that each stage 
will be fully carried out before it 
begins. The deadlines would be as 
undeviating as the calendar, regard- 
less of previous performances. 

Ol course it is not conceivable 
that any sensible western statesman 
would even consider the destruction 
ol nuclear stockpiles until science 





produces some new devices to make 
the detection of nuclear weapons 
unmistakable. There are no = such 
tools available now, and the Rus- 
sians know it as well as we do. ‘They 
could prove their good faith by ac- 
cepting the principle that each step 
in the reduction of armaments must 
be thoroughly verified. If they accept 
this position, they will in fact be 
agreeing with us that total nuclear 
disarmament is impossible at pres- 
ent. 


What About China? 


In all this planning, there is one 
great unknown factor—Communist 
China. After all, China is believed 
to have five million men under arms 
and was recently reported to be 





building its first nuclear reactor. 
The West is at a disadvantage in 
that there is not a man from Peking 
at the Disarmament subcommittee 
table. Would aerial reconnaissance 
mean much if Communist China 
were not included? Would it do any 
good to place the Soviet strategic air 
arm under surveillance if bases in 
Communist China went unguarded? 
Would we leel free to reduce our 
armed forces to 1,500,000) men—or 
any other figure—unless we knew 
that the Chinese Army was corre- 
spondingly reduced? 

Both the Soviet Union and the 
West agree that Communist China 
would have to be a party to any 
major disarmament treaty. ‘The 
United States, Great Britain, and 
France said as early as 1951 that all 
“substantial” armed 
lorces would have to be covered. 
The United States is planning to 
ask the U.N. General Assembly to 
endorse the idea olf aerial reconnats- 
sance and ground inspection on a 
world-wide scale. 


countries with 


— WiLL surely be many new 
-ideas advanced as disarmament 
negotiations proceed. If the other 
major powers display the same ca- 
pacity for imaginative but hardhead- 
ed thinking that characterizes the 
recent proposal of the Stassen group, 
it may turn out that the ultimate 
goals of the various negotiators are 
not reciprocally exclusive. 

Because of the initiative our gov- 
ernment has taken, it is now certain 
that the very least it can gain is an 
enhanced prestige throughout the 
rest of the world. At best it might 
turn out that we have built some 
effective roadblocks against nuclear 
annihilation. 








AT HOME & ABROAD 


Finland: 


Freedom Under the Guns 


J. H. HUIZINGA 


()* Russia’s northwest frontier, 
free and inviolate, lives detense- 
less Finland, at the mercy of a huge 
neighbor that even has a military 
base on Finnish territory. Finland 
was a part of the Cvarist empire 
from’ 1809 to 1917, and during the 
last ten years the Russians could 
easily have reintegrated it as they 
did the three Baltic nations of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Esthonia, but 
they have not lifted a finger to re- 
establish their sway. Led by a for- 
mer Cvarist general, Marshal Carl 
Gustav von Mannerheim, Finland 
joined in Hitler’s attack on Russia 
in 1941, but alone among all Hit- 
ler’s east European allies, it has 
escaped punishment. Its attachment 
to the western way of life must 
make it highly suspect in the eyes ol 
the strategists in the Kremlin, but 
they seem content to leave it alone. 
Finland’s treatment of the Com- 
munists within its own borders, 
accounting for no less than twenty- 
one per cent of all those who voted 
in the 1954 elections, must con- 
stitute a grave provocation to Mos- 
cow; having first fought and de- 
stroyed the Reds in the sanguine 
civil war of 1918, Finland subse- 
quently outlawed them in 1930 and 
supreme defiance—when, fourteen 
years later, deleated by Russia, it 
was at last compelled to legalize 
the alien creed, it made short shrift 
of its apostles as soon as they were 
discovered plotting the overthrow 
of the government. But once again 
the Soviet Union failed to intervene. 
Its followers across the border remain 
“unliberated”; their “oppressors” 


continue to “exploit” them and gen- 
erally to indulge in their wicked 
western ways just as freely as any ol 
the peoples living under the protec- 
tion of NATO. 
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In Lact, except lor a lew Russian 
cars, there is hardly anything to be 
seen in the streets of Helsinki that 
even reminds one of the existence 
of the potential danger across the 
eastern border. ‘The movies all 
show films from the West. The 
huge bookshops stock — infinitely 
more material from the West than 
from the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. So it is too with the news- 
stands, while in the papers them- 
selves ‘Tass hardly seems to get it 
word in edgewise. 

But what struck me most of all 
was the conspicuous absence ol the 
Soviet emblem among the flag dis- 
plays that added a pleasant touch 
of color to Helsinki’s leafy Espla- 
nade. Apparently the private citi- 
vens of this country are too inde- 
pendent to bother about protocol. 
When I asked for an explanation 
lrom the manager of the open-air 
restaurant, where the Scandinavian 
lags were flanked by those of the 
United States, Britain, and Ger- 
many, he made it quite clear that 
it was simply dislike of the Red 
flag, and all it stood for, that had 
made him leave it out. 


The Porkkala Enclave 


It is only when I left the modern capi- 
tal and traveled west by rail that I 
felt the ominous presence of Rus- 
sian power. Alter about twenty min- 
utes the train stopped and_ there 
was a long delay while the Finnish 
locomotives were replaced by Rus- 
sian engines staffed by Russians. 
Metal shutters were drawn down 
over every window and all the 
doors were locked. Thus equipped 
with its own portable iron curtain, 
the train was at last allowed to pro- 
ceed on its journey across the Pork- 
kala enclave, twenty miles long at 





this point and covering 150 square 
miles in all, which the Armistice 
Agreement of 1944 compelled the 
Finns to lease to Russia for a period 
of fifty years at a rental of five mil- 
lion Finnish marks (then $100,000) 
per annum. (An agreement has now 
been reached with the Russians 
about a relaxation of these security 
regulations but had not yet been 
put into practice at the time of my 
trip.) 

No one knows, of course, what 
forces are stationed in this Russian 
base. But whether or not they num- 
ber twenty thousand as some peo- 
ple believe, whether or not they are 
equipped with airfields as well as 
vaval and artillery installations, it 
is clear that this base, whose guns 
cover the Finnish capital and to 
which Russia has unlimited right 
of access, nullifies Finland’s effec- 
tive neutrality and its capacity to 
defend it. 

Moreover, in accordance with the 
Armistice Agreement the country’s 
eastern frontier was redrawn in 
such a way as to “deal its strategic 
position a shattering blow and 
leave it at the mercy of an aggres- 
sor,” as Marshal Mannerheim put 
it in his memoirs. 

Finally, Finland’s defense forces 
were forbidden to exceed 41,900 
men flor all three services. Its ai 
force was limited to sixty planes. 
among which there may be no 
bombers. The army and the navy, 
which may have no submarines, 
were also deprived of many cate- 
gories of modern weapons. How 
much all this has reduced Finland's 
power of armed resistance is per 
haps best measured by the decline 
in the proportion of total govern- 
ment expenditures that goes into 
detense. In 1938 the figure was 
twenty-three per cent, in 1939 thir- 
ty per cent; today it is six per cent. 


7 Finland’s situation is difh- 
cult to reconcile with what have 
come to be accepted as the facts of life 
in the cold war. It is a military and 
diplomatic vacuum that remains 
unfilled. Of course, one could main 
tain that the paradox of the fierce 
bear lying down peacefully with the 
lamb is more apparent than real. 
For though Finland is isolated in 
the sense that is “liberation,” un 
like that of Tran for instance, would 
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hardly constitute a casus belli for 
the West, this does not mean that 
there are no deterrents to Russian 
action at all. If Finland were to 
disappear behind the Iron Curtain, 
Sweden might be frightened out of 
its neutral corner and into the arms 
of Nato. That, the Finns say, is 
why Moscow has stayed its hand. 
Hence their fervent hope that Swe- 
den will stick to its neutrality. To 
which some Finns in highly respon- 
sible positions add that they would 
be happier still if Norway and Den- 
mark were to follow Sweden’s exam- 
ple. These hardheaded Northerners, 
who are anything but wishful- 
thinking appeasers and who should 
know their Russians better than 
most, seem to feel that the cause of 
peace would gain rather than lose 
by such a defection from NaTo. 


A Coup That Never Came 


But the theory that ascribes Rus- 
sia’s good-neighbor policy toward 
Finland to the fear of losing heav- 
ily armed Sweden to the West can 
at best form only a_ partial expla- 
nation. It fails to account for the 
strange events just before the crea- 
tion of Nato. At that time every- 
thing seemed to indicate that Fin- 
land’s hour had struck. It had been 
preceded by a series of ominously 
familiar developments. At the de- 
mand of the victors, eight of the 
nation’s leading statesmen, among 
whom ex-President Ryti and the 
Grand Old Man of the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party, Vaino Tanner, had 
been tried as war criminals and 
sentenced to five years in prison. 
The Finnish Communists and their 
stooges were then the second largest 
party, with a quarter of the seats in 
Parliament. The government had 
fallen into the hands of lellow-trav- 
elling Mauno Pekkala, whose Min- 
ister of the Interior, Yyo Leino, was 
a full-fledged Communist and son-in- 
law of the Red Quisling of 1939- 
1940, Otto Kuusinen. 

In 1947 these apparent internal 
preparations for the “liberation,” 
of which most of Russia’s other west- 
ern neighbors had already become 
victims, were followed by two meas- 
ures designed to weaken the coun- 
try’s external position. It was in- 
duced to keep out of the Marshall 
Plan, and some six months later, 
hard upon the Communist seizure of 
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power in Prague, it was invited into 
the Soviet parlor to hear Stalin’s 


proposal for an “Agreement for 
Friendship, Co-operation and Mu- 
tual Assistance,” whereby Finland 
was to consult with Russia in the 
event of threatened aggression and 
to accept Russian help to repel such 
aggression. 


pangs SEEMED to be no mistaking 
for whom the Moscow bells were 
tolling. Yet the Agreement proved to 
be not the beginning of the end but 
the beginning of a new epoch of Fin- 
nish independence. No sooner had it 
been ratified than the Finnish Par- 
liament turned upon its Communist 
Minister of the Interior, who had 
been trying to infiltrate the police 
with his friends, and threw him out 
of office. ‘Two months later, general 
elections were held and a new Gov- 
ernment was formed, all ol whose 
members, with the exception only ol 
the Liberal Foreign Secretary, be- 
longed to the party lor which Mos- 
cow always reserved its greatest ven- 
om—the Social Democrats. And once 
having got rid of the Communists, 
who had come out on top every- 
where else in eastern Europe, the 
Social Democrats and their allies 
have been caretul to keep them in 
the wilderness ever since. 

Thus while Kuusinen lords it over 
the Karelo-Finnish Soviet Republic, 
which was partly created out of Fin- 
nish territory, his daughter Herta, 
who leads the Finnish Communist 
Party, has been languishing in oppo- 
sition. Moscow has done nothing 
effective to rescue her or to revenge 
itself upon the defiant Finns for the 
coup-in-reverse they brought off in 
the summer of 1948. It has fumed a 
bit, at first, and in the winter of 








1949-1950 the Finnish delegates who 
had come to Moscow to negotiate 
the renewal of a badly needed trade 
agreement were kept cooling their 
heels for several increasingly anxious 
months. But that was all. 


The Good Neighbor 


As a typical example of this good- 
neighbor policy, the Finns cite Mos- 
cow's conduct in regard to a sector 
of the Finnish economy, accounting 
lor twenty-five per cent of the coun- 
try’s industrial production, which is 
largely dependent for its prosperity 
on Russian good will. It is the metal, 
shipbuilding, and engineering indus- 
tries, which together employ some 
eighty-five thousand men and whose 
very considerable expansion since 
before the war (when the figure was 
only thirty-five thousand) was dictat- 
ed by Russia’s demand that Finland’s 
reparation payments should take the 
form of ships, machines, cables, and 
other metal products. Once these 
payments had been completed in 
1952, the industry was laced with the 
problem of finding a commercial 
market lor its export potential. II 
the old customer, Russia, who had 
been getting its products free, was 
unwilling to go on taking them on 
a reasonable commercial basis, the 
situation would become awkward in- 
deed, since Finnish prices were gen- 
erally too high for the West. Thus 
Moscow was presented with an excel- 
lent opportunity for milking or, al- 
ternatively, pressurizing the Finns. 
Instead, it concluded a_ five-year 
agreement, recently renewed, in 
which it undertook to absorb 95 per 
cent of Finland’s export of ships, 95 
per cent of its machine exports, 77 
per cent of its cable exports, and so 
on, in return for which it supplies 
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its neighbor—at normal, that is to 
say competitive, prices—with 93 pei 
cent of its liquid fuel imports, 97 per 
cent of its sugar imports, 71 per cent 
of its coal imports, 63 per cent of its 
cereal imports, and 53 per cent ol 
its cotton imports. \nd though the 
package deal obliges the Finns to 
take a number ol Russian automo- 
biles that do not offer competitive 
value, as well as the raw materials 
that constitute 80 per cent of Rus- 
sia’s exports to Finland, they are [an 
from discontented with the deal as a 
whole. Economically as well as politi- 
cally, they seem to be getting along 
quite nicely with the Soviets. 

Again, therefore, one returns to 
the question of what makes the Rus 
sians treat their delenseless but de 
fiantly western-minded neighbor and 
former enemy with such singular for- 
bearance. Part ol the answer doubt- 
less lies in Moscow’s desire to avoid 
repercussions in Sweden. But there 
must be other reasons. One of them 
might be that the “liberation” ol 
Finland would hardly be worth the 
bother it would entail. Militarily, 
strategically, and diplomatically the 
Russians would have little to gain by 
it. In these respects they already have 
the Finns pretty well where they 
want them; having dismantled their 
defense lines, disarmed their forces, 
and established a base within artil- 
lery range of Helsinki, they have ob- 
tained considerably more than they 
ever thought necessary for their own 
security back in 1939. Moreover, in 
the Agreement of 1948 they made 
Finland promise not to join any coa- 
litions directed against Russia and 
instead to accept Russian help in 
denying their territory to such coali- 
tions. 


Hearts That Rebel 


Under these circumstances, the 
“liberation” of Finland would have 
to be undertaken lor its rewards in 
the Marxist heaven rather than for 
any considerable material benefits 
here on earth, an enterprise that 
probably has little attraction for the 
men in the Kremlin just now. Doubt- 
less the Finns could be subdued. But 
I have equally little doubt that the 
job could not be done without a 
great deal of trouble. Defeated, de- 
serted, disillusioned, dismantled, and 
disarmed the Finns may be. But de- 
moralized they are not. Their will to 
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.vcdom; their spirit of independ- 
ence, and their vigilance in the cause 
ol both are as strong as ever. They 
show their mettle in many different 
ways. Despite the crippling restric- 
tions on their defense forces, the 
Finns have maintained conscription 
and train their entire manpower in 
the practice and—more important— 
the spirit of handling arms. ‘hus the 
Prime Minister, Dr. Urho Kekkonen, 
is constantly accused by his country- 
men of being too accommodating to 
the Russians, not on any very spe- 
cific grounds but, as he explained it 
to me himself, “because my country- 
men’s hearts—like my own for that 
matter—still regularly rebel against 
the dictates of reason which tell us 
that we have no choice but to try 
and get along with the Russians.” 
Thus, finally, Moscow’s pet aversion, 
the octogenarian Vaino Tanner who 
was jailed as a war criminal in 1946, 
was recently proposed by just under 
half of the membership of the Social 
Democratic Party as their candidate 
lor the Presidential elections that are 
to take place early next year. 


7 sUM up in Marshal Manner- 
heim’s words, “Finland has not 
had its freedom dropped in its lap.” 
At least in part it has earned its 
unique position as the only free 
country on Russia’s western border. 
First of all by the valor of its sol- 
diers, who in the summer of 1944 
held their ground against an enemy 
who had massed hundreds of guns 
for every mile of the front line and 
threw in a thousand combat planes. 
It was thanks to these men, of whom 


eighty-five thousand fell and whose 
surviving comrades I saw marching 
—or rather hobbling, for many ol 
them had lost a trostbitten leg 
loot—on Remembrance Day, that 
Finland alone among all Russia’s 
eastern European enemies was 
spared unconditional surrender and 
the sort of occupation that went with 
it. 

But nothing would have kept this 
lreedom inviolate in peace if the 
Finns had not shown themselves 
possessed of three other qualities 
besides courage: level-headedness, 
statesmanship, and solidarity. It was 
level-headedness that enabled the 
sorely tried Finns to resist both the 
temptations of defeatism and of des- 
perate defiance in the bitter and 
seemingly hopeless years after the 
war when they had to see the leaders 
of their national struggle jailed 
war criminals and those whom they 
looked upon as traitors to the na 
tional cause raised to power. It was 
statesmanship of a high order that 
enabled them subsequently to avoid 
one of the coups which had succeed- 
ed everywhere else in eastern Europe. 
And finally it was solidarity, nation- 
al unity grown out of the country’s 
development between the two world 
wars into a modern welfare state and 
the consequent conversion of the 
once revolutionary Social Democrats 
into loyal patriots, that enabled the 
different political groups, merchants, 
industrial workers, and farmers to 
present a common front against 


those of their own countrymen who 
were ready to give up Finland's 
freedom. 
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How Canada 


Welcomes Immigrants 


ROBERT CRICHTON 


[' 1947, the late William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, Canada’s Prime 
Minister, laid down an immigration 
policy that will affect his nation for 
centuries to come: “. . . to foster the 
growth of the population . . . by the 
encouragement of immigration. The 
Government will seek by legislation, 
regulation and vigorous administra- 
tion, to ensure the careful selection 
and permanent settlement of such 
numbers of immigrants as can ad- 
vantageously be absorbed in our na- 
tional economy. . The Govern- 
ment’s long term programme is 
based on the conviction that Canada 
needs population. . . . The objective 
of the Government is to secure what 
new population we can absorb... . 
With regard to the selection of im- 
migrants . . . There will, I am sure, 
be general agreement with the view 
that the people of Canada do not 
wish, as a result of mass immigra- 
tion, to make a fundamental altera- 
tion in the character of our popula- 
CM. sce 

Indeed Canada does need people. 
Although it is larger than the United 
States territorially, its population is 
less than a tenth of our own, and in 
1953 Canada’s gross national product 
was about one-fifteenth of ours. 

The Immigration Act of 1953, 
which currently governs the condi- 
tions under which Canada’s Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion operates, follows King’s prin- 
ciples. Its immigration service— 
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called the Immigration Branch—is 
allowed by law an extraordinary de- 
gree of discretion and flexibility. 
King and the Liberal Party that he 
headed convinced the Canadian Par- 
liament that it would be foolish to 
establish any rigid, set quotas for im- 
migration. In result, the Branch can 
admit 85,000 immigrants one year 
and 211,000 the next (as was the case 
in 1951 and 1952), or admit 13,600 
Poles in 1952 and cut the number 
back to 3,500 in 1953. The law also 
gives the agency the ability to move 
swiftly in case of disasters, such as 
the recent devastating floods in Hol- 
land. In that situation, Canada 
picked up some highly skilled Neth- 
erlanders who otherwise might never 
have dreamed of leaving Holland. 


The Settlement Division 


Under the law it is the responsibil- 
ity of the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration, a post of Cabinet 
rank currently held by J. W. Pick- 
ersgill, a Liberal Member from 
Newfoundland, to evaluate the na- 
tion’s immediate absorptive capacity. 

In making estimates of how 
many people Canada should absorb, 
Pickersgill is guided by a group 
called the Departmental Advisory 
Committee on Immigration. This 
panel is made up of the Immigration 
Branch Deputy Minister, people 
from other interested government 
agencies, and the chiefs of the 
Branch’s five divisions—Administra- 


tion, Inspection, Admissions, Oper- 
ations, and Settlement. By all odds 
the most important to the Minister 
in his estimate is Settlement. 

Settlement’s first job is to help 
immigrants through their first years. 
Settlement officers keep in contact 
with newcomers in their areas, see- 
ing that they get any government 
benefits due them and helping them 
get suitable jobs. They also serve as 
an advisory service and will do such 
things as counsel an immigrant on 
buying a secondhand car, taking out 
a loan, or putting money down for 
a farm. In general they act as a 
counselor does for the new camper 
in his first summer. This service is 
virtually unknown in most countries, 
where the policy is that immigrants, 
once dumped at the pier, are their 
own worry—or their sponsors’. 

This phase of Settlement’s work 
has been effective. More than 700,- 
000 immigrants have settled in Can- 
ada in the five years past, but only 
106 were deported as public charges 
during that time. Of the 144 de- 
ported for criminal reasons, more 
than half were natives of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

There are thirty-seven Settlement 
offices. In the farm regions of the 
West and in the back-ol-beyond 
country of the North, the offices have 
from three to eight agents. In 
the more populated and _ indus- 
trialized areas such as southern On- 
tario, however, some offices have as 
many as thirty staffers. An alert agent 
soon absorbs an intimate knowledge 
of the economic structure of his area. 
The information he gathers on such 
things as jobs is sent into Division 
headquarters each fortnight, and 
from there it goes to Ottawa for 
final evaluation by the Minister's 
Advisory Committee. On the basis 
of this immediate and continuing 
information, the Committee advises 
the Minister to cut back or expand 
the flow of immigration. 


| pe of the agent’s job is to encour- 
age new opportunities for immi- 
grants already in his area as well as 
for immigrants yet to arrive. An 
imaginative agent does this by 
keeping in touch with every organi- 
zation, industry, or individual who 
might want a pair of skilled hands. 
An agent might learn of the death of 
(Continued on page 26) 
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a shoe repairman and cobbler in a 
small community. If there is no na- 
tive Canadian ready to pick up the 
dead man’s trade, the agent will call 
upon the local mayor or a business- 
men’s group and ask whether an im- 
migrant cobbler is needed. If the 
town is amenable, the agent will scan 
his files for a suitable candidate. If 
he finds one, the agent will ask 
him whether he would be interested 
in going into business. If the man 
is working on a farm or in a small 
factory—as is often the case—he may 
well be agreeable to the idea and the 
agent will arrange for him to see the 
shop and its equipment. If the im- 
migrant doesn’t have the money to 
buy the business, a meeting between 
the local business group and prospec- 
tive purchaser will be arranged and 
the agent, through townsfolk, will 
attempt to arrange a loan on gener- 
ous terms. Although no figures have 
been prepared on this, the Immigra- 
tion Branch estimates that over 
ninety-nine per cent of loans of this 
kind have been paid back. 

With the placement of the cobbler 
the agent now has another job that 
has become vacant. It can be filled 
by an immigrant already in Canada 
or provide an opening for someone 
still abroad. 


Overseas Operations 


When there is a demand for spe- 
cial skills that Canada cannot pro- 
vide, the word goes out to the twenty 
Canadian overseas immigration ol- 
fices in Continental Europe, Asia, 
and the British Isles. Almost all 
these offices have a heavy backlog 
of applicants. The majority come 
from what Immigration staffers call 
Group Il — unsponsored aliens who 
must qualify for admission on the 
basis of their trade or occupation. 
Group I consists of British sub 
jects from the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealaud, and the Union 
of South Africa, and citizens of Ire- 
land, the United States, and France. 
These people are admitted freely il 
they are in good health, and have 
enough money to keep them out 
of the breadlines until they can 
find work. Group I is also made up 
of close relatives of Canadian citi- 
zens who are sponsored by their 
families. While Group I has priority, 
at today’s rate of about 165,000 im- 
migrants a year the majority are 
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drawn from Group I. In a recent 
year, more than 50,000 came in free- 
ly from the “favored nations,” but 
27,000 came in from Italy, 34,000 
from Germany, 20,000 from Hol- 
land, and 3,400 Poles from refugee 
camps. 


Or of the touchiest Canadian 
problems—at least in so far as it 
tends to negate the humanitarian as- 
pects of the immigration program— 
is the fact that natives of certain 
members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations—India and the 
British West Indies—do not enjoy 
free entry. The official stand is sim- 
ply to quote Prime Minister King’s 
dictum that Canada does not wish 
to “make a fundamental alteration 
in the character of our population.” 

Of course it has been said that 
bringing in 250,000 Germans, Aus- 
trians, and Dutch is changing na- 
tional character. Official explanation 
denies ‘any form of discrimination. 
It is said, for instance, of the West 
Indian quota that Canada would be 
delighted to receive all the West 
Indians who wanted to come just 
as soon as a favorable climate for 
assimilation was established. On a 
less lofty plane, it is also said that 
Canada is simply too cold for trop- 
ical people. The fact is that at the 
present rate of West Indian native 
immigration (about a hundred a 
year) there never will be a “favor- 
able climate for assimilation.” An- 
other fact is that Canada, though 
couching its aims in language de- 
signedly acceptable to itself and the 





rest of the world, is simply deter- 
mined never to undergo the type 
of experience that New York City, 
with its influx of Puerto Ricans, is 
undergoing. 

A commonly held belief in the 
United States (one that rankles in 





Canada) is that the Canadian im- 
migration program is mainly de- 
signed to provide the nation with a 
steady stream of tough, raw peasant 
labor to develop the bush country. 
A breakdown of immigrants’ occu- 
pations, however, shows an extraor- 
dinarily high number of skilled 
workers, technicians, and __profes- 
sional people. Canada will take all 
the schoolteachers, policemen, engi- 
neers, nurses, boilermakers, metal- 
workers, electricians, fine woodwork- 
ers, masons, surgeons, and hard-rock 
miners it can entice. Although paper 
companies are endlessly putting on 
pressure for more help, Immigration 
last year admitted only some four 
hundred lumbermen and workers in 
wood pulp, paper, and paper prod- 
ucts. On the other hand, Canada ad- 
mitted 454 barbers, hairdressers, and 
manicurists. 

The general laborers Canada does 
admit (11,900 last year) are asked to 
spend at least nine months working 
on farms. This has been called a 
“bond-servant” scheme. There is no 
denying that the government hopes 
most of these people will decide to 
stay on farms instead of following 
the general exodus to the cit- 
ies and industry. There are no exact 
figures on the number of immigrants 
who, after spending nine months get- 
ting acclimated on the farms, go to 
the big cities, but it is probably very 
high. One reason for the recent 
heavy increase in Dutch immigra- 
tion is a belief that the Dutch have 
some sort of innate love for the soil 
and will want to stay on it. Whether 
the Hollanders’ love for their little 
locked-in green acres (many of them 
now lost to the sea) will continue to 
flourish when transplanted to Cana- 
da’s primitive soil remains to be seen. 

Those new Canadians who go di- 
rectly to some of the enormous con- 
struction and development projects, 
such as the Burnt Creek iron-ore 
deposits or the giant Kittimat alumi- 
num project in British Columbia, 
generally do so because of the chance 
to make money quickly. Wages are 
Canadian union scale, which means 
double pay for working on Sundays. 
At overseas offices all applicants are 
fully warned of the hardships they 
face before they come over. After a 
year in the bush many immigrants 
have been able to put enough aside 
to come back to civilization and start 
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their own businesses, buy their own 
homes, or purchase their own farms. 
Many of these pioneers did not even 
have passage money when they left 
Europe. Through an Assisted Passage 
Loan Scheme, begun in 1951, almost 
thirty thousand immigrants have bor- 
rowed transportation money from 
the Canadian government. They are 
given two years to pay it back, and 
of the $4,156,000 advanced, $3,900,- 
000 has already been returned. 


A Ship Arrives 


One aspect of Canadian immigra- 
tion cannot be measured in statistics. 
It is Canada’s unique way of han- 
dling incoming people. With an area 
larger than that of the United States 
and an estimated population under 
sixteen million, the wants 
people. It is no more than natural 
that Canadian Immigration authori- 
ties are happy to see newcomers and 
deal with them. An admissions offi- 
cial who finds it hard to be friendly 
has not much of a career. 

Not long ago I watched the arrival 
of six hundred immigrants, most ol 
them Dutch. They came on an old 
Dutch transport, the Groote Beer, 
and were to land at the Magalloway 
Road port of entry a few miles out 
side Quebec City. 

It was a warm summer day, and 
the ship was many hours late be- 
cause of headwinds and heavy 
en route. The few people who had 
come down to see the ship dock 
carlier in the day, the way people 
in small towns used to go down to 
the depot to watch the express train 
go through, had long since departed. 
Besides a few Immigration officials, 
the only people on the dock were the 
galley boys and black gang of an 
lrish tramp steamer. They had just 
finished a rough-and-tumble tussle of 
lrish-brand soccer in a little field 
near the pier and were lolling along 
the water’s edge drinking ale and 
eying the incoming Groote Beer and 
its passengers with the professional 
indifference of all merchant seamen. 

The newcomers had, lined the 
ship’s railings, eager for a close look 
at the new land, and were waving 
with shy enthusiasm at the huge, 
clean shed and the few people. As 
the ship tied up, its lounge was 
converted into a processing center. 
Fourteen tables were set up, each 
one with an Immigration officer and 
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u volunteer member of the ship's 
crew who knew English and Dutch. 
Five minutes after the gangplank 
was laid, and before the luggage hold 
was opened, the first immigrants 
were filing up the spiral stairway 
leading into the lounge. 





At the door the man of the family 
gave his name and was almost in- 
stantly handed a card. Then he and 
those with him filed past a medical 
officer who checked for signs of com- 
municable disease. The men seemed 
to be thin-faced, even somewhat 
pinched, and one could trace ridges 
of bone through the backs of their 
suit The women looked 
like milkmaids who had come out 
of an old Dutch print. They stood 
rooted to the wood of the lounge 
floor as if someone had planted 
them there, solid and immovable, 
holding clusters of white-faced, 
blond-thatched children, 

After passing the medical check, 
the families were led to one of the 
fourteen tables where the Immigra- 
tion officers often rose for the wom- 
en, occasionally shook hands with 
the men, and patted the children. 
The paperwork that followed was 
merely a precaution. A thorough 
processing of papers and medical 
checks had been completed long be- 
fore at the overseas offices to avoid 
the mess of detaining people at a 
Canadian version of Ellis Island or 
of sending them back. Security screen- 
ing of immigrants is carried out over- 
seas. A one-page questionnaire fol- 
lowed up by a personal interview 
usually suffices. It is felt that an expe- 
rienced investigator can at least sense 
a possible source of trouble or sub- 
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version. In this case there is a full- 
scale check on character and pre- 
vious associations. 


A' THE END of the short interview, 
each immigrant was given a col- 
ored tag which was tied to his cloth- 
ing. Then he was directed down the 
gangplank into a great shed where 
his family’s luggage was arranged 
for inspection. The inspection was 
quick and cordial, and during this 
phase women volunteers from a local 
citizens’ welcoming committee dis- 
pensed milk and coffee, and—eternal 
staff of the modern nomad’s life— 
doughnuts. 

Outside the shed was a Canadian 
National Railways sleeping-car train. 
The destination of the immigrants 
had been radioed from Europe the 
previous week and now, working by 
the colored tickets, C.N.R.. train- 
men (who act as semi-official im- 
migration officials once the train is 
under way) put them in the proper 
part of the train. 


‘Here Ve Go!” 


Within three hours from the time 
the boat had landed, the train was 
loaded and ready to leave on its trip 
into Canada. I had not noticed that 
the Groote Beer had already slipped 
her moorings and was now floating 
out in the St. Lawrence, preparing 
to take her great slow turn before 
pointing her prow back toward the 
Atlantic. The people pushed against 
the windows to catch and hold the 
last piece of Europe they might 
ever know. Many waved, and a few 
Dutch sailors waved back. The turn 
was made, and as the ship began to 
fade trom sight downstream, there 
was a moment of quiet on the train. 
Then the ship, a piece of Holland 
and home, slid behind the steep 
green-and-gray cliffs that surround 
Quebec. Haltingly, the train began 
to move. 

“Here ve go!” a man shouted. 
There was a cheer all down the 
train. When the train passed the 
soccer field, the Irishmen were play- 
ing again. From the train someone 
shouted, “Hello, hello, good luck, 
good luck.” The men stopped play- 
ing and an older one shouted, “God 
help all of ya’. He’d better. You'll 
need it.” 

Canada had six hundred 
people. 
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Off They Went 


Into the Wild Blue 


GEORGE ORICK 


7 CONTROVERSY that flared up re- 
-cently over the proposed design 
for the Air Force Academy to be 
built at Colorado Springs took the 
House Military Appropriations sub- 
committee a long way from fiscal 
matters into the misty field of archi- 
tectural aesthetics. But the subcom- 
mittee met the challenge with vigor. 
For example, once the legislators 
had been informed that glass and 
metal were un-American building 
materials and that stone, brick, and 
marble were practically in a class 
with Mom’s apple pie as symbols ol 
sturdy Americanism, their course was 
simple: They refused to vote the An 
Force $79 million to get the glass- 
and-metal Academy started. The fol- 
lowing week both Senate and House 
Military Appropriations subcommit- 
tees restored enough of the money to 
let the work get started, but only 
after the Secretary of the Air Force 
and the architects, Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, had promised that there 
would be less glass and plenty of 
good, solid American masonry. 


Aesthetics... 


Controversy over the Academy's de- 
sign raged—and continue to rage— 
on many levels, both high and low. 
On the highest level there is serious 
disagreement between the partisans 
of two schools of architecture, the 
eclectic and the contemporary.. De- 
fenders of the “traditional American 
style” denounced the design present- 
ed by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill as 
an inappropriate application of the 
“international style” to a national 
monument. Their opponents argued 
that the design had become as tra- 
ditional as the airplane and pointed 
with pride to other buildings de- 
signed by the firm, including Lever 
House and the Fifth Avenue Branch 
of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, both in New York. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, perhaps the 
world’s most famous architect, saw 
the battle as one of individual vs. 
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factory-produced design. He saw the 
proposed plan as a flagrant violation 
of his own principles that a building 
should be appropriate to its setting 
and should make full use of tradition- 
al American craftsmanship. Wright, 
who has never subscribed to the eti- 
quette most architects observe ol 
refraining from comment on_ the 
work of their colleagues and who has 
never joined the American Institute 
of Architects (“I want to retain my 
amateur standing’’), rushed to Wash- 
ington and let fly with some of his 
famous vituperative comment. In this 
b. Wright found himself rather 
incongruously aligned with the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

The V.F.W. saw the battle as one 
of tradition vs. radicalism. Their na- 
tional commander, Merton B. Tice, 
protested in letters to the President, 
to Congress, and to the Air Force 
that the design for the Academy was 





an “insult to our American heritage 
and traditions.” 

After it was all over, Wright dis- 
covered that had it not been for the 
American Legion, he himself might 
have been commissioned to design 
the project. ‘To confuse matters fur- 
ther, Wright, about whose American- 
ism the Legion seemed to have some 
doubts, favored American masonry 
over un-American glass. 


A= the 340-odd architectural 
firms that competed for the com- 
mission a year ago was a loose affilia- 
tion of architects and engineers who 








called themselves Kitty Hawk Asso- 
ciates. Kitty Hawk was put togethe: 
by Richard Hawley Cutting, whose 
firm in Cleveland had been design- 
ing a big share of the Air Force's 
bases recently. Cutting induced 
Wright to lorget his antipathy to- 
ward affiliation with other architects 
and to head the group and be its 
master designer. “I didn’t join them,” 
Wright insisted. “Chey joined me.” 

Actually Wright did not know the 
complete story of who had joined 
whom a year ago—and on what terms 
—until last month when he read 
a detailed account in Architectural 
Forum. Cutting discovered that the 
National Americanism Commission 
of the American Legion—which takes 
care of such matters as flag etiquette, 
a “positive youth program,” and the 
Legion “back to God” movement, as 
well as the nation’s security—was pre- 
paring to clobber Wright in its pub- 
lication, The Firing Line. The Com- 
mission, headed by a former Fs! 
agent named Lee Pennington, had 
assembled Wright’s “record.” To pro- 
fessional patriots at least, Wright 
was disqualified. 

Cutting flew to Washington and 
discussed the matter with the Le- 
gion. ‘The price for Legion silence 
was Wright’s withdrawal from Kitty 
Hawk. Accordingly, a suggestion was 
made to Wright that he go to Wash- 
ington to sell himself to the Ai 
Force. “The world knows what I can 
do in architecture,” Wright declared 
in a disdainful telegram to Cutting. 
“If officials of the Air Force have 
missed this, I can do no more than 
feel sorry for what both have lost. | 
will not volunteer to plead my case.” 
The eighty-six-year-old architect, who 
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had long dreamed of capping his ca- 
reer by designing a great national 
monument, withdrew from Kitty 
Hawk. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
got the commission. 


...and Economics 


All of the aesthetic indignation 
about glass and steel might have 
come to nothing if the various howls 
of protest had not been orchestrated 
by a very skillful Washington pres- 
sure group whose motives were pure- 
ly economic. Behind the scenes was 
the Allied Masonry Council, a new 
organization that represents just 
about everybody who has a stake in 
masonry construction — labor, con- 
tractors, and producers olf brick, 
stone, and tile. The proposed design 
lor the Academy, which followed the 
trend toward glass-and-metal panel 
construction, alarmed the Council. 

In June Representative John E. 
Fogarty (D., Rhode Island) asked the 
House subcommittee to take a long 
look at the Academy design before 
appropriating money for it. (Prior to 
Fogarty’s election in 1940 he was 
president of Rhode Island Local 1 
of the Bricklayers, Masons & Plaster- 
ers International Union, a member 
of the Masonry Council.) 

It has been established that Fo- 
garty was frequently in touch with 
Robert R. Denny, an ex-newspaper- 
man who is public-relations director 
for Henry J. Kaufmann & Associates, 
a Washington advertising agency, 
among whose accounts is the Allied 
Masonry Council. It was Denny- 
Fogarty teamwork that resulted in 
the committee’s invitation to Wright 
to give his views about the project. 
Che great builder was summoned to 
do a wrecking job. 

Against the misgivings of his lam- 
ily, the great architect flew to Wash- 
ington and lambasted the Academy’s 
design. The Legion, sensing that 
Wright might be considered for the 
job again, set forth Wright’s “record” 
to Senator James Eastland (D., Mis- 
sissippi) , Chairman of the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee, and 
Representative Francis FE. Walter 
(D., Pennsylvania) , Chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 


AS THE DISPUTE Wore On, producers 
of marble found it hard to tell 


where their sympathies should lie. 
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‘Lhe most controversial leature of the 
design was an immense marble chap- 
el, on which the Air Force and its 
architects allowed much of the criti- 
cism to be centered. When the storm 
reached its height, just before the 
Congressional hearings, the Air Force 
announced that the chapel design 
had been killed—and much of the 
excitement died with it. But the 
marble producers stuck with the Ma- 
sonry Council. “Anyway, we've got 
the men’s rooms,” said a spokesman 
lor the Marble Institute of America. 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill kept 
their composure. They did not 
answer Wright and the other critics, 
nor did they and the Air Force offer 
any defense of the design. Wright 
thought he knew why. “They'll patch 
and patch and patch,” he predicted. 
“They'll do anything to keep the 
job.” 

And patch they did. A few days 
later, alter Wright and the masonry 
advocates had been heard by the Sen- 
ate Armed Forces Appropriations 
subcommittee, Air Force Secretary 
Harold ‘Talbott—not yet under fire 
for his extracurricular business activ- 
ities—-showed up with architect Na- 
thaniel Owings to tell the Senate 
about their plan. At one point in his 
presentation Owings unwrapped 


some drawings he had brought with 
him. The buildings looked about the 
same in shape, but all glass walls 
had been replaced by masonry. “The 
design, which has evolved since the 
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drawings you saw betore,’” Owings 
sil O« One building, “permits us to 
have a building which is substan- 
tially without glass.” The Senators 
seemed pleased. Later, the chief de- 
signer of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, Gordon Bunshaft, insisted that 
the change did not represent capitu- 
lation to special interests but was 
just one step in the normal develop- 
ment of a design for a big project. 
The next day ‘Talbott took his 
architects and their charts and 
sketches into a closed session of the 
House subcommittee, which also ap- 
peared to be mollified. Forty million 
dollars of the requested funds—about 
one-third of the total—was restored 
so that construction could at least 
begin while Congress was adjourned. 


| onan refuses to take lull credit 
for the outcome of the skirmish. 
“The times were with us,” he has 
said. “There was a_ tremendous 
groundswell of grass-roots opinion.” 
With some wonder in his voice, he 
added, “Why, the V.F.W. came in all 
by themselves.” 

The Masonry Council still has its 
eye on the project and offered to pro- 
vide engineering and technical serv- 
ices so that the Academy will have 
a “firm and well-engineered design.” 
Knowing by now where the powei 
lay, it sent its offer not to the Air 
Force or to the architects but to 
members of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

















The Mississippi Primaries: 


Delay and ‘Cousin Plemon’ 


DAVID HALBERSTAM 


gine the surprise victory of At- 
torney General |. P. Coleman in 
Mississippi's runoff Democratic gu- 
bernatorial primary on August 23, 
it had become axiomatic that a man 
ould not become Governor of the 
state on his first try; at least one 
warm-up was required. Thus Cole- 
man’s opponent in the runoff, Paul 
ls. Johnson, Jr., ran his third consec- 
utive campaign with the frank slo- 
gan “It’s Paul’s Time.” But the for- 
ty-one-year-old Coleman, making his 
first race, defeated Johnson handily 
by nearly forty-seven thousand votes. 
Racial segregation was the key issue 
of the campaign, but it was a strange 
issue in the usual sense of the word. 
Kor not one of the five original can- 
didates for Governor disagreed on 
the principle of separate schools. One 
hot evening at Canton all five 
pledged from the same rostrum to 
preserve the state’s school system in 
its present form. The differences 
arose only over the methods to be 
used, Coleman’s method—a compara- 
tively moderate program of legal de- 
laying action rather than a knock- 
clown, drag-out fight—was the one the 
voters preferred. 
()' THE FIVE candidates who en- 
* tered the first primary, two were 
given no chance of reaching the run- 
olf. One was Mrs. Mary D. Cain, edi- 
tor.of a weekly newspaper who ran 
anti-wellare, anti-tax —plat- 
form; the other was J. P. Coleman. 
The other three candidates were 
Johnson; a prosperous lawyer named 
Ross Barnett: and former Governor 
Vielding L. Wright, who seemed to 
have a good chance of going back to 
the executive office alter four years’ 
absence (in Mississippi the Govern- 
or cannot succeed himself). 
Conceded nothing but a chance to 
publicize his name for 1959, Cole- 
man ran a vigorous primary cam- 
paign, concentrating on only one 
issue—the importance of segregation 
and his own qualifications for han- 


on an 
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dling it. Again and again he ham- 
mered away at his legal preparation. 
The political advertising that pre- 
ceded him wherever he went was not 
like his opponents’, which talked in 
general terms about leadership and 
experience. Coleman listed _ his 
achievements: the successful han- 
dling of the case of Willie McGee— 
a Negro convicted three times of 
raping a white woman—belore the 
Supreme Court, which turned down 
three separate appeals and thus en- 
sured McGee's electrocution; his ac- 





tion that prevented mixed baseball 
teams from playing in the state; and 
his handling of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement ol Col- 
ored People’s attempt in 1951 to 
force integration in the state’s col- 
leges—‘““Those people are so conlused 
they have not even been able to file 
a lawsuit and it is four years later.” 

In the middle of the campaign 
Coleman was able to offer the voters 
a graphic illustration of the type ol 
protection he had in mind. In late 
July the N.A.A.C.P. handed the 
Vicksburg school board the first of 
what was to be a series of petitions 
demanding integration in the city 
schools. Attorney General Coleman 
moved fast: “I took time out from 
my campaigning to drive all night to 
Vicksburg, stopping only long 
enough to change my clothes. When 
I arrived I checked through and 





the 


mistakes 
N.A.A.C.P. made, showed the Vicks- 
burg school board, and they prompt- 
ly handed back the petitions. I guess 
we made that the shortest integra- 
tion case in Southern history.” 


found some legal 


*That’s Just Theatrical’ 


Coleman, an able, fast-thinking, and 
persuasive speaker, has just the 
slightest touch of the persecuted 
young man in him. Both times I 
heard him speak before the first pri- 
mary, he referred to what he termed 
his “bad looks.” “But I wouldn’t be 
in this race if it were a beauty con- 
test,” said the six-foot-five, 245- 
pound Governor-elect, who is actu- 
ally quite personable in a wholesome 
meat-and-potatoes way. He also de- 
lighted in asking crowds where his 
opponents were “when I was up in 
Washington arguing for our state 
in the Willie McGee case and all the 
Communists came down from New 
York to jeer. When I walked through 
them, the hatred was so thick you 
could cut it with a knile.”” He never 
failed to refer to his early days 
“down in Choctaw County when | 
was raised between the handles of a 
plow and I went off to college with a 
bag of sweet potatoes over my shoul- 
der and $3.60 in my pocket.” 

Coieman was surely at the top ol 
his form when I heard him in the 
windup of his first’ primary race 
speaking to a huge audience in West 
Point. The evening was deadly hot, 
but three busloads of neighbors had 
come up trom his home town ol 
Ackerman to hear him. The first per- 
formers were the Blackwood Broth- 
ers Quartet, a popular group ol 
which two members are Coleman's 
cousins. Alter rendering a few reli- 
gious songs such as “Have You 
‘Talked With the Man Upstairs?” 
James Blackwood told how he 
planned to vote for “Cousin Ple- 
mon,” and pleaded with the audi- 
ence to likewise. It obviously hit the 
Bible Belt Baptists right where they 
lived. 


— CoLeMAN took over, literally 
- warming to his task. Discarded 
jacket preceded loosened tie, fol- 
lowed by opened collar. Three hand- 
kerchiefs got soaked through, and 
several glasses of water were gulped 
down. You could feel him gaining 
momentum as he talked. 
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First he ridiculed Wright’s conten- 
tion that the use of police power was 
the answer to the segregation issue, 
and Wright’s pledge that a bayonet 
would have to be rammed through 
his body before he would submit to 
racial integration. 

“That's just theatrical,” said Cole- 
man, flanked by the Blackwoods. 
“The bayonet stage will never come 
to pass with Coleman as your Gov- 
ernor. There are ways to keep the 
schools open without using bayonets. 
Police power is a weak straw that has 
been broken by more than five hun- 
dred decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court since 1883. 

“Look,” he added. “We can’t whip 
the whole United States, but we 
know we can use the Gore Law as an 
answer for the next twenty-five 
years.”” The Gore Law, passed by the 
Mississippi Legislature in 1954, en- 
ables local school boards “without 
reference to color” to assign children 
to a particular school for any of sev- 
eral reasons — health, intelligence, 
previous educational preparation, or 
any other allegedly pertinent factor. 

Afterwards, in an interview, Cole- 
man told me that he planned to fight 
the Supreme Court’s decision on 
Constitutional grounds for the next 
two or three years “as a timesaver” 
and then come back and use the 
Gore Law. “The point is,” he said, 
“that any legislature can pass an act 
faster than the Supreme Court can 
erase it. You won’t be licked then as 
long as you don’t want to be and 
keep fighting.” 


The Law’s Delay 


This was the program that won the 
Governorship for J. P. Coleman. 
This was the one issue on which he 
stood out from his opposition. Cer- 
tainly Mississippi’s Negroes under- 
stood this. In Mound Bayou, an all- 
Negro town and the only place the 
Negro vote can be studied, the results 
were slight but indicative. It was a 
small precinct and Mary Cain led 
with forty-one votes in the first pri- 
mary. Three others had between 
twenty-nine and fifteen votes. Cole- 
man got just four Negro votes. 
None of these votes were counted, 
of course. This was Mississippi and 
this was a state primary, involving 
no Federal candidates. The chair- 
man of the state Democratic execu- 
tive committee, T. J. (Thomas Jef- 
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ferson) Tubb, instructed his election 
managers to challenge any Negro 
voters. ““We don’t intend to have any 
Negroes voting in this primary, but 
we also intend to have it carried out 
in an orderly, sensible manner. We 
don’t intend to have any incidents. 
The Negroes are better off this way 
than trying to vote out there in the 
county and being taken out behind 
the barn and given a whipping the 
way some of those county boys plan 
to do.” The U.S. Attorney General 
is now investigating charges that Ne- 
groes were kept from voting. 


Is ONLY against a background 
such as this that Coleman’s vic- 
tory can really be understood. The 
only voice speaking for integration 
in Mississippi is that of N.A.A.C.P. 
On one hand the liberals, such as 
Pulitzer Prize winner Hodding Car- 
ter, ask for caution, careful study, 
the gradual approach; on the other 
hand the groups known as Citizens 
Committees have acquired new pow- 
er and prestige because of the 
N.A.A.C.P.’s integration petitions. 
Either from fear that the Negro’s 
progress of the last decade may be 
wiped out by a premature step or 
from the rather more widespread 
fear that the Negro may suddenly be 
given full educational equality, al- 
most all white Mississippians oppose 
integration at the present time. 
Thus a situation like that at 
Hoxie, Arkansas, where the school 





board has started work toward 
integration, would surely bring vio- 
lence and bloodshed in Mississippi. 
In this tense situation, where few 
want violence and fewer still want 
desegregation, Coleman’s legalistic 
approach had tremendous appeal. 
Perhaps even more surprising than 
Coleman’s victory in the runoff was 


the poor showing made by Wright 
in the first primary. Right up until 
the balloting on August 2, Mississip- 
pians had only one question about 
the results of the first primary—who 
would oppose Fielding Wright in 
the runoff. In 1945, the last time 
Wright ran for Governor, he got a 
remarkable majority in the first pri- 
mary out of a field of five. 

Yet Wright was nowhere in 1955, 
barely edging out Barnett for a poor 
third. The more one studies Wright's 
defeat, the more it appears the ultra- 
conservative states’ rights segment of 
the Democratic Party is losing its 
position of dominance in Mississippi. 
This is not to underrate the strength 
of feeling for local autonomy or to 
predict the growth of a new liberal- 
ism in the South, and it doesn’t 
mean that many of the 1948 smolder- 
ings have been entirely extinguished. 
But it does seem to indicate that 
Mississippi—and other parts of the 
South as well—are in a mood to put 
aside certain differences, at least 
once every four years, and return to 
their traditional position inside the 
Democratic fold. With the exception 
of individuals like Governor Allan 
Shivers of Texas, Southerners have 
come to feel that they gained noth- 
ing from starting a third party in 
1948 and little more by leaning to- 
ward Eisenhower in 1952. (Wright, 
the Vice-Presidential candidate on 
the 1948 States Rights ticket, took 
no stand at all in 1952, an obvious 
rebuff to the Democratic nominee. 
Coleman, a former Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman, worked ac- 
tively for the Stevenson forces.) 


HE WRIGHT VOTE was basically the 

same as that which allowed Eisen- 
hower to cut deeply into Mississippi's 
one-party system even though he 
failed to carry the state. The Delta 
counties that went for Eisenhower in 
1952 gave Wright his best returns 
in the first primary of 1955. And the 
counties that went heavily for Steven- 
son in 1952 went heavily for Cole- 
man in 1955, giving Wright a bad 
fourth. 

Coleman’s election is almost cer- 
tainly part of a general trend back 
to the old Southern politician who 
argues and grumbles within the par- 
ty, but who manages to find his 
place on the Democratic ballot at 
election time. 
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Children 
In Trouble 


MARYA MANNES 


iy THE sLuMs of East 12th Street, 
Manhattan, and at Hunt’s Point 
in the Bronx, New York City, are 
two houses of detention. The first is 
dingy and dilapidated and full of 
boys; the second is bright and fresh 
and full of girls. Their functions 
are identical: to hold in custody 
juveniles under seventeen brought 
in by the police or remanded by the 
courts until they can be sent to insti- 
tutions appropriate to their cases 
and sentences or back to their homes. 
Both are known as Youth House. 

The period these children are held 
is a matter olf weeks, and represents 
ostensibly only the transition be- 
tween court and correction; a half- 
way stop on the long, disturbing 
road between the commission of an 
offense and the rehabilitation or 
abandonment of the youngster in- 
volved. As far as the solution of the 
delinquency problem is concerned, 
it might be called a drop in the 
bucket. 

And yet this drop, magnified, is a 
cosmos of human revelation. The 
Youth Houses receive these delin- 
quents at their moment of deepest 
vulnerability. The law has caught 
them; some have been before the 
court; they are shocked, frightened, 
raw, bewildered, in misery. What 
happens to them at this moment will 
affect their whole lives. It is here, 
first of all, that they will believe that 
the world is for them or against 
them. On this belief their whole 
future may hang. It is in this knowl- 
edge that the staffs of the Youth 
Houses approach their transient 
charges. Their mandate is to regard 
these delinquents as human beings; 
to refrain from punitive acts or re- 
actions; to give these children in 
their care for three or four weeks the 
feeling that there is some good in 
the world. 

If this sounds simple in concept, 
it is far from simple in practice. It 
demands a training, a patience, a 
compassion, and a control with 
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which few people are equipped, a 
quality of love few people permit 
themselves to bestow. The delin- 
quents are not made whole and good 
in a month or less, but anyone who 
sees the Youth Houses in action is 
aware of at least one miracle: the 
sight of several hundred young mal- 
eiactors from seven through sixteen, 
guilty of offenses from homicide to 
arson, trom prostitution to rape, be- 
ginning to learn the futility of vio- 
lence through the example of kind- 
ness. 

None of their custodians are 
armed. If the boys or girls wished, 
they could overpower them and 
break out at any time. Those who 
are already sentenced have nothing 
to lose by further crime. Yet they «lo 
not resort to violence because vio- 
lence has not been done to them. 


The Directors 


The director of Youth House for 
Boys, John W. Poe, and the director 
of Youth House for Girls, Robert L. 





Cooper, are both Negroes—slender, 
soft-spoken, quietly assured. I asked 
Arthur W. Popper, the president of 
the board of directors of both institu- 
tions, whether this choice was delib- 
erate, either in that their contact 
with the varied racial backgrounds 
of the delinquents was closer or that 
the necessary understanding and 
humility for such jobs were more 








inherent in their race. “No,” he told 
me. “We just got the best men we 
could find.” 

Poe and Cooper both have had 
long training and _ distinguished 
records in social work in several 
American cities; both are acutely 
aware of their problems and obliga- 
tions; both are excited by the gradu- 
al vindication of their beliefs, which 
confirm and continue the belief of 
the man most responsible for the 
existence of Youth House, Frank J. 
Cohen, executive director from 1944 
to 1953, now director of student 
activities at one of New York Uni- 
versity’s graduate schools. 

In a report three years ago Cohen 
wrote: “There is perhaps no single 
phase of the Youth House Program 
that has come in for more question 
ing than that related to its per 
missive atmosphere. From the early 
days the question was raised as to 
whether or not the Youth House 
Program could survive without some 
form of punishment for infraction 
of rules or for misconduct of various 
sorts. The implied assumption was 
that unless we established some form 
of punishment with a firm ruling 
hand, the youngsters would destroy 
us. .. . We have, however, demon- 
strated that understanding and 
reason are stronger forces than 
punishment and its negative effects.” 


House on 12th Street 


To the ordinary observer, a first visit 
to Youth House for Boys is not 
without apprehension, augmented 
by the physical approaches and the 
building itself. Around it, the pave- 
ments are littered, the people poor, 
the hallways dirty. There is no sign 
on Youth House; it is an old, blank, 
dark-red building, chalk-scrawled at 
its base, the steps used as seats by 
the neighbors. There is a dingy re- 
ception hall, a glass-walled office, and 
then a locked door. It is the first of 
many floors of doors that are locked 
behind whoever enters. 
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Outside the director’s office one 
flight up, a line of boys filed past 
and into a room which their super- 
visor unlocked and then _ locked. 
Here were the headline kids in per- 
son: the hoodlums, the animals, the 
sadists, the killers. Seeing them this 
first time gave me a stab of revulsion 
tinged with fear. 

“We have an awlul plant,” said 
Poe. “It was never meant for a de- 
tention house; we just took it over 
eleven years ago from a foundation 
that supported a teen-age club cen- 
ter. We have 175 boys here, on five 
floors. The rooms are small and 
dark; everything is cramped and 
dificult. But we have a wonderful 
staff and we think we're getting 
somewhere. When we get our new 
building . . .” He showed the plans 
for a boys’ Youth House about to be 
built in the Bronx. “We've been beg- 
ging for this for ten years,” he said. 
“You can get moncy for almost any- 
thing else—roads, office buildings, fac- 
tories. But when it comes to the chil- 
dren—” 


Public School 611 


He took me then to Meyer Maren, 
the principal of P.S. 611, a school 
geared to these delinquents under 
detention and working closely with 
the staff. “‘He’ll show you the class- 
rooms and then we'll meet for lunch 
-with the boys.” 

Maren, a man with a seamed, toler- 
ant, rugged face, took out his bunch 
of keys and started to take me 
around. “We have terrible quarters,” 
he said, “but we try to give these 
boys something while they’re here 
in the way of education. A lot of 
them are retarded, you know—sev- 
enth, eighth grade and can’t read or 
write. A lot of them are truants. We 
try to find out what their actual level 
is regardless of grade and start from 
there.”” We went into a small dark 
room where about eight big boys 
were looking at a color cartoon be- 
ing projected on a tiny screen by the 
teacher. The reflected light showed 
their sprawled positions, but it also 
showed the intentness of their gaze. 
The picture was about Marco Polo 
and the teacher spoke the com- 
mentary. 

We closed the door on them. 
Maren said: “Those boys probably 
never heard of Marco Polo. But now 
when this reel is over they'll ask 
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what happened next and the teacher 
will say, ‘You can find it out in this 
book,’ and they’ll start to read it. 
Happens all the time. Thing is to get 
them interested—then they'll want 
more.” 

In another classroom a group of 
younger boys were reading silently. 
The seats, as in all the rooms, were 
informally placed. (“We try to get 





away from the rigidity of the school- 
room.”) One child had brought his 
book to the teacher for help and 
they were reading together. The at- 
mosphere was relaxed and the black- 
board jungle seemed remote. These 
boys were not scholars and _ their 
books may have been primitive for 
their years, but they were quiet with- 
out coercion. They could easily have 
ganged up on the teacher but there 
would have been little point. He 
bore no hostility, exerted no _pres- 
sure. 

In another room about twelve teen- 
agers were doing paintings and han- 
dicrafts. A big colored boy was mak- 
ing table mats, and I remarked on 
their originality. “Show how they 
work,” said Maren. The boy took 
one up and explained how it could 
stretch both ways and make different 
patterns. I said they were neat and 
he said thanks. For all I knew he 








may have assaulted a cop or held up 
a liquor store, but I had stopped 
thinking about crimes and begun 
thinking about boys. 

There were mathematics classes and 
a carpentry class in which the boys 
were sawing shapes out of plywood 
for subsequent painting. They hud- 
dled alertly around the teacher as he 
explained how the motor saw 
worked. “Hand me that piece, Mar- 
telli,” he told one curly-haired boy, 
and Martelli got it. 


_ Maren unlocked the door 
to a fifth room he said, “This is 
where the very disturbed children 
are taught. We try to keep them sep- 
arate as much as possible.” Inside 
were about six boys of various ages 
and races, reading or looking at pic- 
ture books. One big youth could 
have passed for a twenty-year-old, 
although his face was childish and 
clouded. The teacher, a woman, 
turned to a little Puerto Rican boy 
and said, “Johnny, will you take this 
message to Room 8, please?” 

He nodded and took a slip of pa- 
per from her. Maren unlocked the 
door to let the boy and ourselves out 
and then asked him, “Like to be a 
messenger, Johnny?” The kid nod- 
ded and smiled and then ran down 
stairs. “Two weeks ago,” said the 
principal, “that boy was a jittering 
wreck. We couldn't get a word or i 
smile out of him when he first came 
here. He couldn't sit still one minute 
in class, he was disruptively restless. 
Then we hit on the idea of making 
him run errands for us instead of try- 
ing to sit still. You just saw him, 
didn’t you? He feels important now.” 

It was the old business, always. Sta- 
tus. Being somebody. Most of these 
kids felt they were nobody. They did 
the things they did to be somebody. 
“We've got to give them a sense ol 
worth as human beings. We can’t 
accomplish much, of course, in a few 
weeks,” said Maren, “but we can 
plant a seed.” 

He spoke then of the teachers at 
P.S. 611. “They’re a remarkable lot,” 
he said, “and it’s a very tough job. 
When we first started in Youth 
House, I asked the Board of Educa- 
tion for the best teachers they had, 
and they sent me the best discipli- 
narians. That isn’t what we wanted, 
and I got rid of them all in short 
order. Now anybody who teaches 
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here must have had five years’ train- 
ing in underprivileged schools and 
remedial reading. He’s got to care 
about these children. He knows he 
can’t lift a hand to them, regardless 
ol provocation—or temptation. ‘They 
get a bonus, of course, for this kind 
ol work. But they get other rewards, 
too.” 


Recreation and Food 


Recreation quarters at Youth House 
consist of a swimming pool in the 
basement, much prized by the boys, 
and a small roof, wholly inadequate 
for more than a handful at a time. 
“We feel terrible about the boys,” 
said one of the case workers, “being 
cooped up for weeks on end without 
sun or air, but what can we do? 
There just isn’t any room.” 

In the cafeteria at lunch the boys 
come in groups ol fifty at a time, ac- 
cording to age. ‘They help themselves 
at the counter and sit at tables for 
four. This day there was the usual 
noise of many boys eating and talk- 
ing and only one small disturbance. 
A little boy of ten or so was object- 
ing strenuously to the fact that his 
accustomed seat had been usurped. 
One of the women supervisors came 
over and calmed him down, “It isn’t 
yours, Manuel, you know. They all 
change around here.” 

After the boys had used their knives 
they put them in the center of the 
table and a supervisor came in and 
gathered them up in lots of four. 
Chis was the only overt precaution 
I saw. “Some of our visitors here,” 
said Poe smiling, “get a little nerv- 
ous.” 

I was too absorbed in looking 
at these adolescents in their blue 
jeans and T shirts to fear them now. 
A few, certainly, had regressive or 
sly or sullen faces. But for the most 
part they had the long, defenseless 
necks, the bony shoulders, the loose 
hands and feet of all unfinished and 
uncertain males. They were surely 
typical in their enjoyment of the 
food, which was surprisingly good. 

“A lot of these kids never ate so 
well before. They just never have 
been fed regularly, and when they do 
eat it’s hot dogs or soda pop or candy 
or beer—nothing really substantial 
or nourishing. Most of them never 
saw a green vegetable.” 

When each group was through, 
they cleared and wiped their tables. 
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‘Those who had volunteered for 
kitchen duty (a prized job since it 
assured second helpings) stayed to 
wash up. The cooks and women 
helpers were stout, motherly souls 
who treated the boys with warmth 
and humor but wouldn’t stand for 
any nonsense. 

After lunch I was taken to see the 
dormitories on the top floor. These 
were several wings of cubicles, each 
with a cot, a dilapidated dresser with 
a towel over it, and a chair: bleak, 
yes—but assuring privacy, a luxury 
few of these boys had ever known. 
Each group has its small recreation 
room, where they can play cards, lis- 
ten to radio, or look at TV alter the 
day’s work is done. 


The Boys’ Council 


Because of the winding passages on 
these floors, supervision is extremely 
difficult, and there are danger spots 
the staff must keep constantly in 
mind during the night: corners and 
corridors where the boys could hide 
and plot, and even assemble for mis- 
chiel. Inevitably, tensions build up 
among these precariously balanced 
boys, and one way the people at 
Youth House prevent such tensions 
from reaching the surface is through 
the Boys’ Council. Each group elects 
its own representative—very often the 
same boys who would be gang lead- 
ers—and each week the representa- 
tives meet the director and air their 
gripes. “It also serves,” wrote Cohen, 
“as a safety valve for the pent-up 
feelings of the boys. However well 
the program of Youth House may be 





organized in behalf ol the boys, there 
are ever-recurring situations which 
displease them and tend to activate 
their hostility. .. . 

“In reality,” he went on, “the pro- 
gram of the institution is no better 
than the rating which the boys give 
to it, and there are times when the 
score is not very high. In the main, 
however, truly giving the boys a 
chance to participate and to discuss 
the rules which affect their conduct 





has a strengthening effect upon their 
morale.” 

Another safety valve against ex- 
plosions is the daily accessibility ol 
case workers, to whom any boy can 
talk and confide any afternoon alte: 
school, with the assurance (so largely 
denied them in their own homes) ol 
understanding and guidance. 


Seminar on Willie 

The guidance works two ways. Once 
a week, Youth House has a seminar 
of the entire staff in which the case 
ol a single boy is examined at length. 
Each member of the staff who has 
had contact with the boy—house- 
keeper, nurse, recreation director, 
teacher—makes a report on him. 
Then the psychologist of the treat- 
ment service assembles his findings 
from tests and interviews, and finally 
the psychiatrist delivers his opinion 
of the case. The meeting I went to 
concerned a boy of ten, identified as 
Willie, who had committed a long 
series of thelts under the tutelage ol 
an elder brother since found to be 
psychotic. Willie had never known 
his father; his mother had a series 
of men living with her and was her- 
seif diagnosed as emotionally dis- 
turbed; Willie was on the streets 
most of the time. The only atypical 
fact about Willie, who was appar- 
ently highly articulate and full of 
fantasy, was his answer to the ques- 
tion “What will you do when you 
grow up?” “I’m going to go straight,” 
said Willie simply. “I’m going to be 
a confidence man.” 

The conclusion arrived at alter 
discussion was that Willie was young 
and intelligent enough to be re- 
trievable but that he needed treat- 
ment and that going home would 
probably work permanent harm. 

“This is the heartbreaking part of 
the business,” said the supervisor of 
the treatment service. “We know 
what should be done with these 
boys, but we know it usually can't 
be done. Who is to pay for Willie's 
treatment? Who is to see that he 
gets it? Where is he to stay while 
he has it? All the available institu- 
tions, state and private, are so over- 
crowded that we have a backlog ol 


‘boys here with no place to go as it is, 


except into the street. That is prob- 
ably where Willie will end up. And 
lwe are powerless so long as there is 
neither the vision nor the money 
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nor the climate to make it possible 
to salvage these kids. We can only 
do so much while they are with us 
here. After that—” 


HE WENT ON to say that in the 
eleven years she had been at 
Youth House there had been a 
steady rise not only in the number 
of delinquents remanded but also in 
the severity of their disturbance. 
“The nature of their crimes is much 
worse now, much more violent. The 
reasons? Everybody thinks he knows 
them and they’re all different, but 
one thing is sure: The home, the 
family, is usually the root of it.” 
Yet no matter how little their 
mothers may have done lor them, the 
tie between their son and mother 
was the one strong emotional factor. 
“The boys all asked for money. to 
buy cards for Mother’s Day,” Poe 
had said. “They sent a delegation to 
me.” “Most of the things they make 
here,” said Maren, “are for their 
mothers.” 


Haven in the Bronx 


Mr. Cooper at Youth House lor Girls 
had a different story. “You will find,” 
he said, “that most of the girls here 
have been rejected by their mothers. 
It is almost unknown for a mother 
to reject a son for any crime he has 
done, including murder. But if a girl 
has been involved in a sex misde- 
meanor, often through no fault of 
her own, the mother turns her out.” 

He spoke in a large bright ad- 
ministration office with tall windows 
lraming a garden of grass and trees. 
Che walls were freshly painted, the 
furniture and equipment new. “We 
only moved here two years ago,” 
said Cooper, “after appalling quar- 
ters on Welfare Island. Nearby was 
a T.B. sanitarium for men, a number 
of whom tried to seduce our girls.” 

But now they are cloistered on a 
height, nearly a hundred delinquent 
girls. If their surroundings are dif- 
lerent, so is their behavior. These 
adolescent girls, mostly thirteen to 
sixteen, are much fresher, much 
more overt than the boys. When you 
enter their classrooms or even peek 
through the glass window in the 
door, some will smirk or stick out 
their tongues; others will brazenly 
stare you up and down; some will 
llounce provocatively, others will 
glance at you obliquely through 
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tangled hair with a mixture of dis- 
trust and hostility. 

The racial mixture is similar to 
that of the boys: Puerto Ricans and 
Negroes predominate. The girls’ 
offenses range from the traditional 
ones of their sex—petty larceny 
and sexual misdemeanors —to the 
new ones of physical assault and 





gang involvement. “They seem to 
be trying to be tougher than the 
boys now,” said one of the staff, “and 
certainly their language is just as 
abysmally obscene. It’s all they hear 
around them anyway.” 

A few are pregnant, but strangely 
enough very few have venereal dis- 
ease. It appears that New York has 
handled this phase of health service 
admirably and the girls know where 
to go for treatment and cure. The 
city has not done so well in the 
dental field. Boys and girls alike 
suffer from shockingly poor teeth 
because of malnutrition and lack ol 
accessible clinics and treatment. 

They have classes at Youth House 
for Girls too, and again these delin- 
quents, a third of whom are truants, 
are noticeably retarded in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Here at 
Hunt’s Point the emphasis is more 
on domestic skills like sewing and 
cooking, and the girls’ favorite 
haunts are the extremely modern 
kitchen and the large room equipped 
with washing machines and _hair- 
dressing basins and driers. It is ob- 
vious to their guardians that these 
girls never have had the chance to 
perform such duties in decent sur- 
roundings and that the performance 
gives them deep satisfaction. 

“If you asked us what these girls 
really want out of life,” said Cooper, 
“IT wouldn’t say it was glamour or 
Cadillacs or penthouses but just a 
chance to live decently. A lot of 
them have been on the streets since 
they were eleven or twelve — too 
crowded or neglected at home, sex 
rivalry between mother and daugh- 








ter (we're always hearing about the 
mother’s lover making passes at the 
daughter, and that means ‘Out’ for 
the kid), and so on. So the girls get 
boy friends who shack them up for 
a time and then leave them, and 
there they are—prostitutes without 
even being paid for it. To their par- 
ents — their mothers particularly — 
this is the unforgivable crime, the 
unpardonable disgrace. They don’t 
want to help the kids or have any- 
thing to do with them after that.” 

Every week the girls have a social 
evening, with dancing to records, 
and the staff said some of their 
dancing was marvelous, full of grace 
and fire. A girl who has a birthday 
while she is at Youth House is given 
a party, with cake and candles and 
little presents made by the others. 
‘Time and again,” said Cooper, “the 
girl who has the birthday has tears 
streaming down her face. Most ol 
them never had a celebration be 
fore.” 


A’ COULD BE EXPECTED, the girl 
- delinquents are far more volatile 
and aggressive than the boys, given 
to moods and hysteria. The fact that 
there are no single rooms at their 
house and that as many as fifteen 
girls share a dormitory provides one 
of the gravest staff problems. “One 
girl,” said the director, “will start 
yelling or screaming in the night 
and before you know it the whole 
room is in an uproar. The thing’s 
contagious. Ideally, each girl should 
have a place to be alone. They neve 
are, here.” 

Where the boys gravitate natur- 
ally to a leadership system, maintain- 
ing loyalty to the one they elect as 
their superior (or the one who has 
exerted superiority upon them), the 
girls are essentially individuals, with 
no such loyalty. One girl, by reason 
of force of character or greater in- 
telligence, may influence the others 
but she cannot ever count on their 
support. Discipline is therefore far 
harder to apply, and the Youth 
House for Girls has gone through 
some harrowing moments. 


‘The Girls Hurt Themselves’ 


“After we break down their lea 
and suspicion,” said Cooper “—and 
they all come here with both, ex- 
pecting to be kicked around as they 
always have been-—we can begin do- 
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ing something. Most of their bravado 
and hostility is anxiety. They're 
frightened to death.” 

As he was speaking, the girls were 
clearing the tables after lunch in the 
cafeteria. One very small girl—she 
looked no more than nine but 
in fact thirteen — wiped our table 
with great thoroughness. She had a 
small, sensitive Latin face lramed in 
heavy straight dark hair. ‘Pwo front 
teeth were missing. 

“Do you think you'll be on the 
Council, Rita?” asked a staff mem- 
ber. The girl broke into a shy smile 
and bobbed her head, her hair 
swinging along her cheeks. 

“Oh ves, oh yes, [ will,” she said, 
finishing her work and joining the 
line of her group. 

“What has she been convicted of?” 
I asked. 

“I don’t know,” the stall 
member. “I make a point of not 
knowing. If I did it might prevent 
me from treating these 
human beings.” 

Comparatively few of the girls are 
psychotic. Those who are severely 
disturbed, to the detriment of the 
group, are sent to Bellevue Hospital 
for observation, as are the boy 
psychotics. Although the girl delin 
quents are more outwardly brazen 
than the boys, there is evidence that 
their devel- 
oped. “The boys hurt others,” said 
Cooper. “The girls hurt themselves.” 


Was 


said 


girls as 


consciences are more 


The Already Punished 


None olf the people attached to 
Youth House claim to know the an- 
swers to delinquency. They do know 
that they can do little more than 
open a stubborn door very slightly. 
With heavy hearts they are forced to 
turn away young people in serious 
trouble because there is no room fot 
them anywhere; to see the urgent 
recommendations concerning their 
temporary charges abandoned lor 
lack of facilities, physical and psy- 
chiatric; to lose contact with them 
after they leave and thereby miss 
essential knowledge of their subse- 
quent development. They are faced 
daily with apathy from the general 
public and violent opinions from 
fanatics. 

“What these ‘treat-’em-rough, give- 
‘em-the-lash,’ people don’t under- 
stand,” one Youth House worker 
said, “is that these children have 
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already been punished severely; that 
what they do, however horrible, how- 
ever frightening, is their answer to 
punishment. They have been pun- 
ished by appalling homes, by filthy 
environments, by ignorant or violent 
or delective elders, by crushing bore- 
dom and crushing confinement. They 
have been punished by a society that 
does not know how to educate them, 
ethically or scholastically, by a ma- 
terial standard of living that they 
believe (from what they see and 
hear) can only be achieved by 


knuckle and claw. They have lived 
by punishment; it is the only thing 
they know, and punishment by law 
is only one more incentive to hate. 
Discipline and conscience cannot be 





instilled by anger and revenge. These 
children have to be taught what love 
is, and they can only be taught its 
disciplines by being loved and lov- 
ing. 

This is a long, hard row to hoe. It 
is difficult to replace violence with 
kindness and with peace 
when these children are deluged in 
their daily experience, belore and 
alter sentence, to violence in every 
miss medium and tension in every 
home. It is hard to replace the image 
ol a Cadillac, possibly stolen, with 
the image of a piece of work well 
done. It is hardest of all to show 
such children that strength is not a 
show of outward force but a state of 
inward worth, flor this is the sensa- 
tion of which they are most bitterly 
ignorant. They have been made to 
feel that they are nothing and no- 
body, and the only way they know 
to become something and somebody 
is to harm themselves and others. 


tension 


To Combat Hate 


To make them somebody, to return 
them to self—this is the recognized 
goal in the treatment of delinquency. 
Yet this understanding and treat. 
ment of children in trouble has been 
slow in coming. Since 1875 the delin- 
quent children of New York had 
been “handled” like stray cats and 
dogs by the Humane Societies, in 
which the Society of Prevention ol 
Cruelty to Children was a junior 
partner of the S.P.C.A. An investi 
gation in the 1940's found the bo 
ough shelters run by the S.P.C.C. 
to be so appalling that LaGuardia 
began to close them down; in 1944, 
New York leased the house on East 
12th Street, a solution so obviously 
inadequate and temporary that the 
Youth House board has been plead- 
ing ever since for proper quarters. 

In July the Board of Estimate 
finally voted the $5.3 million neces- 
sary lor the new Youth House for 
Boys in the Bronx, with accommo 
dations for 315. Even this tardy vic- 
tory was hard won. The Board clear 
ly lacked any conception of what 
“detention” meant. ‘Two members 
described the new house as a “Vil 
fany setting,” and there was a loud 
outcry at the estimated expense per 
bed of $21,000. There was no reali- 
zation that a maximum-security pris- 
on costs about $15,000 a bed and ol 
course doesn’t have the rapid turn- 
over that a Youth House does. What 
communities are willing to pay fon 
an admission of defeat they begrudge 
an experiment in hope. 


7¥1 xew Youth House will 
begin to rise this autumn, a 
model of detention practices for at 
least ten years, it is thought. In the 
meantime, the old Youth House in 
the slums has left a profound mark 
Through its evaluation reports on 
each young charge it has given the 
courts invaluable knowledge on 
which to base final judgments and 
dispositions and increased insight 
into the entire picture of delin- 
quency. In its eleven years, it has 
trained a group of workers and 
teachers in the skills of understand 
ing and help, and they in turn will 
train and influence many others in 
the use of love to combat hate, know- 
ing that delinquents are children in 
trouble who need help—badly. 
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_ Do you enjoy THe Reporter? Don’t you think 


your friends would enjoy it too? They'll ap- 
preciate THe Reporter so much, and it will cost 
you so little to give when you avail yourself 
of our special introductory rate: 


The next 18 issues 
for only $2.67 


if you haven’t yet subscribed to THe Reporter, 
you may take advantage of this special of- 
fer too. Your subscription—or your friends’ 
—will begin as soon as we receive your or- 
der, so mail the card today. You need send 
no money; we will bill you later, if you prefer. 


Regular rates: 1 year $5, 2 years $8, 3 years $10 
Add $1 per year for Foreign Postage 


D. MISSING A FEW PIECES? 


It’s hard enough to put together the picture 
of today’s world—and it’s even harder when 
you’re missing a few pieces. 





“Gn both cases, THE REPORTER Can serve you. 

€: ‘These are the two main objectives of the maga- 

ir: to show how each important event or issue 
fits together with other events or issues, and to 
supply the missing parts you may need to com- 
plete the picture. 


Every two weeks, THE REPORTER puts the 
pieces together. Whenever necessary, THE 
REPORTER finds the missing parts. Time after 
time, these stories of the missing parts have won 
the acclaim of outstanding news commentators 
all over the country. Disclosures like the China 
Lobby, Wiretapping in America and “The 
Purgers and the Purged” have gained THE 
REPORTER a reputation as a unique new voice 
in American journalism. 


More and more of America’s best-informed 
people are relying on THE REPORTER for this 
kind of creative journalism. You'll find your un- 
derstanding of events immeasurably enriched 
when you rely on THE REPORTER. So don’t be 
satisfied with a “puzzle picture” of your world. 
Put it together and put it in perspective by read- 
ing THE REPORTER regularly. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


The Tree Climber 


A short story set in Ceylon 


TAMBIMUTTU 


M* are the victims of what they 
love most. At least when I was 
a boy I thought so, because of what 
happened to Velu, the Tree Climber. 

Almost from childhood, Velu had 
spent his working days in the coco- 
nut groves of Grandfather-with-the- 
Beard’s estate, at Atchuvely village, in 
Ceylon. According to old custom, he 
received ten nuts for every hundred 
he plucked. We lived with our par- 
ents in Colombo, where we went to 
school, but spent our long school 
vacations at Atchuvely. On_ these 
holidays my five brothers and I 
often looked for Velu in the groves, 
and found him busy with his many 
tasks, tapping the coconut trees for 
toddy in the off season—when the 
palmyra palms, which give the bet- 
ter toddy, can’t be tapped—bringing 
down the brown old leaves for 
thatch, or supervising the drying ol 
the nuts for copra, which is one of 
our chief exports. Coconuts provide 
the easiest crop in the world, as far 
as I know, as well as the most gener- 
ous. With occasional help in the 
crop periods, which came every two 
months, a man like Velu tended two 
hundred acres of them. Sometimes 
we found him planting new trees. 
The seeds were germinated for sev- 
eral months in the water of a disused 
well and planted in holes three feet 
deep, with some lime to sweeten the 
soil and some sea salt for the trees 
to feed on. 

Velu carefully fenced the plants 
around with thatch to keep away 
the squirrels, porcupines, rats, and 
flying foxes. He weeded and watered 
them occasionally, watching out for 
the larvae that feed on the young 
leaves, for termites, and the destruc- 
tive coco beetle. Once the plants were 
firmly rooted, he gave them little 
more attention. They bore their first 
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crop at eight years. Velu had an 
extraordinary feeling of regard and 
affection for the trees he tended, and 
this he instilled in me and my 
brothers. And there was also the won- 
der and romance of the groves, for 
they were a world in which many 
exciting things happened. 


— WE ARRIVED at Grandfath- 
er’s estate in 1922 to spend the 
long Christmas vacation, we made 
our first call on Velu. We arrived at 
his cottage toward sunset, accom- 
panied by Great-Grandfather-with- 
the-Ear-Bobs, so called because he 
wore heavy earrings. Great-Grand- 
father wished to tell Velu that for 
the next six weeks he would need a 
daily supply of king coconuts, which 
are grown specially for drinking. 
Velu’s cottage of bright-red adobe 
and fawn-colored palm __ thatch, 
although typical of the village, was 
rather more spacious than his neigh- 
bors’. Like most of the other cottages 
in Atchuvely, it was fenced around 
with palmyra or coconut thatch, 
with a high gate of the same ma- 
terial opening onto a white-sanded 
path. To its right stood an open 
shed that housed his cow and pair 
of goats, and to its left the kitchen, 
an adobe-and-thatch structure open 
in front like a cave. All around were 
his jak and mango trees, and some 
bananas and pineapples. In front 
was his kitchen garden, one of the 
neatest in Atchuvely. Snake gourds a 
yard long hung green and silver 
from their frames, with tiles tied to 
the ends to aid their stretching 
among the bitter gourds and peas. 
Eggplants, tomato vines, and okra 
plants were fastened with banana 
cord to upright sticks. The betel and 
the aerial yam climbed up poles. The 
fat ash gourds and pumpkins sat on 
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the red earth between the large, 
deeply lobed leaves. 

About a hundred coconut trees 
radiated from Velu’s well in the 
furthermost corner. Villagers say 
that a man lacks nothing if he owns 
half a dozen coconuts, a jak tree 
(whose monstrous fruit, growing by 
the shortest of stalks from the main 
trunk itself, weighs anything up to 
a hundred pounds), a cow, and a 
share in a paddy field. By thes 
standards Velu was comfortably off. 


ps WIFE was the first to notice 
our arrival. A small, delicately 
made woman in a sari without a 
blouse, she was busy in the kitchen 
with her pots and curry bowls ol 
smoke-blackened terra cotta. Women 
of her caste did not wear blouses, 
as others did, but simply threw the 
ends of their saris over their leit 
shoulders. The evening fires were 
blazing cheerfully in the hearth, a 
series of horseshoe-shaped structures 
of clay at the far end. The scene in- 
side—with stacked pots hanging 
from the roof in fiber cradles and 
all manner of kitchen utensils neat- 
ly hung in patterned palm-fiber 
holders on the wall—was mysterious, 
ritualistic and_ self-contained, 4 
world apart, a village woman’s world. 

“Velu! Velo-o-o!” his wife called. 
Velu was at a neighbor’s. He knew 
from her shout something special 
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was on, so he arrived looking breath- 
less. His lively face, rough with gray 
stubble, broke into a smile as soon 
as he saw us. As a mark of respect, he 
took off the shaw! hanging on his 
shoulder and wound it up and tied 
it around his waist. Though he was 
fifty-one, he had a young man’s 
cheerful, unlined face and character- 
istic Indian lips, solt and bow-shaped. 
It was a typical villager’s face, a 
mixture of strength and that gentle- 
ness which travelers, perhaps roman- 
tically, have referred to as a flower- 
like quality. It looked as if he had 
been celebrating, drinking toddy. 

“Hoo! Hoo! Hoo! Hoo!” Velu 
chuckled. “So you have returned to 

\tchuvely to taste the king coco- 
nuts! Welcome, little kings! My eves 
leel young again!” 

His daughter, a pretty girl of six- 
teen, brought chairs out into the 
open. We were entreated to sit even 
though we had called only for a 
moment. His tall, brown-limbed 
farmer son, the elder one, with just 
the vert? or white nether garment 
wound around his middle so that 
his beautifully molded arms and 
chest showed to advantage over the 
narrow waist, was sent to the store- 
room to get some king yams or pal- 
myra sprouts to present to the visi- 
tors. The younger son, Gundu, stood 
by, grinning shyly. He had a luxu- 
riant, unruly mop of hair on top of 
a clear-skinned fair face—a marked 
contrast to his nut-brown brother's. 
He was nine years old and very mis- 
chievous. 

“Hullo, Gundu,” I said looking 
at him suspiciously, as he shifted 
from foot to foot, with his hands 
clasped behind him. 

“Going to climb The Tree this 
time?” he questioned with a superior 
air, bobbing his head up and down 
lor emphasis. Gundu was nearly as 
expert at climbing trees as his father, 
though we had tried and could not 
climb at all. 

“Who wants to climb trees?” I re- 
plied hotly, as if I didn’t care, but 
the cunning devil knew I did. 

“You must have a drink now!” 
Velu said urgently. 

“No, not now,” my brother Rut- 
nam replied for us. We all knew that 
it is polite to refuse a drink. 

That was only a formality, since 
nothing could stop Velu from giving 
us a drink from the special king 
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AFFAIRS 


Now in its thirty-fourth year 





" 


t this time, when 
the United States is making momen- 
tous decisions in foreign policy, more and more Americans are 
turning to FOREIGN AFFAIRS for help in understanding the political. 
social and economic currents affecting men’s thoughts and actions all 
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coconuts which grew beside his cot- 
tage. He tucked up his spotlessly 
white verti between his legs and 
climbed the tallest of the three spe- 
cial trees, about ninety feet high, 
which was his favorite. When the 
stalk cap was removed, the nuts ol 
these trees were a beautiful coral un- 
derneath, and all the way through 
when = sliced, which made them 
unique in all our experience. 

Almost with affection, Velu lopped 
off their green heads with quick 
strokes of his broad, heavy sickle- 
Shaped knife. ‘Vhen he cui wedge 
shapes or round holes in the pink 
crowns with the blade’s pointed 
beak, and the nectar came _ fizzing 
up like a bubbly wine. We had our 
first taste of country-grown nectar 
in several months, and were con- 
scious of the bounty of the trees. 
Not even the best lemonade in Ceylon 
can equal the drink from a freshly 
plucked king coconut! 

Since we believe in the existence 
ol “good” trees like the bo and 
“evil” trees like the neem, it was 
especially at such times that I 
thought of the coconuts as “good.” 
Velu made us believe that. Owning 
them, he told us, was like having a 
cow, a field of flax, a carbonated-wa- 
ter factory, a vineyard, a forest of 
timber, a haystack for thatch, a com- 
post heap, sacks of feed for cattle 
and poultry, a field of sugar cane, 
and a field of ground nuts. It was 
Ceylon’s tree of life, providing 
everything from butter and milk 
und Ceylon gin (arrack) to the cot- 
tages themselves, which were almost 
completely vegetable in origin. It 
gave us sugar, fiber products, palm 
wine, and oil. “It is the most useful 
tree in the world,” Velu told us, and 
we believed him. 


_ our visit, Velu arrived 
every morning as the sun shone 
yellow directly on our courtyard and 
again in the evening. He would 
bring toddy drawn from the trees for 
Great-Grandfather, and for us he 
had young coconuts. He arrived 
carrying the single large pot of toddy 
in a fiber cradle and the king coco- 
nuts on his shoulder, and if we want- 
ed a drink right away, he would 
squat in the corner of the courtyard, 
cutting the coconuts with his great 
knife. He was so expert with his 
strokes that the crowns came off in 
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neat wedges all joined together, leav- 
ing the domed drinking surfaces 
quite smooth. The unpaved court- 
yard surrounded by buildings and 
flame-of-the-forest trees was the limit 
of Velu’s approach to Grandfather- 
with-the Beard’s residence, as to all 
high-caste houses. Since he was low 
caste he could not enter our house, 
just as we could not enter his o1 
even drink water from his well. This 
seemed ridiculous to us, since we 
drank his toddy. (In less orthodox 
Colombo, caste barriers were almost 
nonexistent, except on the impor 
tant question of marriage.) 

Long before Velu’s morning visit. 
we would hunt for him in the palm 
groves. He was easy to locate. The 
knock-knock of his toddy tapping 
sounded through the groves like the 
beat of a clock as he cut the flowe: 
stalks eighty feet and more from the 
ground and bruised them with salt 
and spices. Velu was lost in the sea 
of green above while he tied the ter- 
ra-cotta pots to the cut buds and the 
palm wine flowed into them between 
leaves glinting in the morning sun. 

Sometimes the pre-monsoon winds 
whipped up the leaves and they 
clashed like swords or serpents. The 
palm trees swayed as he floated 
dangerously in the green sea. Groan- 
ing, they swept an awesome arc in 
the darkening sky. They looked 
dangerous at such times—just as on 
that day Velu had told us, “There 
is a beehive ready to take down on 
that tree.” 

After dark that evening we went 
with him and his farmer son to 
the palm groves. Velu climbed up 
and we couldn’t see clearly what he 
was doing. The top of the tree 
seemed to have caught fire. He hac 
set fire to a hank of coconut fiber and 
was waving it around to smoke out 
the bees. Sparks flew among the 
ieaves and rained down. The tree 
seemed to be angry, spitting smoke 
and fire. Though Velu descended 
soon as cheerful as ever with the 
comb, containing several pounds ol 
honey, the impression persisted with 
me that in that darkness above Velu 
had been tampering with the forces 
of evil. 


QO pay Velu’s wife came to the 
groves, slightly bent, with her 
dark eyes looking around as if she 
expected to see a snake or an igua- 
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na. “Gundu! Gundu!” she shouted. 
Gundu was hiding up a palm tree, 
of course. 

She looked at us suspiciously, 
screwing up her small-boned face, 
framed with startlingly black hair 
done up into a smooth bun behind. 
“Little brothers, do you know where 
Gundu is?” she asked, looking har- 
assed. 

Before we could reply, Velu had 
come down from his tree. “What do 
you want with him?” He sounded 
like a mischievous schoolboy. 

“T want him to go to the Junction 
Shop!” she shouted back. And then 
Gundu let loose a shower of nuts 
from his perch. 

Her temper flared, and she 
screamed at Velu. “You and your 
trees! You spoil Gundu, and soon 
he will not be fit to lift a flea off a 
cow’s tail! You and your trees! Oh, 
I wish I were dead!” She went back 
the way she had come. Gundu 
merely grinned. “Hoo! Hoo! Hoo!” 
Velu’s stomach shook. He smiled at 
the boy lightheartedly and walked off 
to get on with his work. It seemed 
he conspired to keep Gundu in the 
palm groves with him, although 
there was very little for him to do. 

“Why does she call the coconut 
trees evil?” I asked brother Rutnam. 

“Who knows? Thev mav be,” he 
replied. 


HEN we were in Velu’s company 

it was difficult to think of any- 
thing but the trees’ bounty and 
beneficence. It was his husbandry 
of thirty-six years that had made 
them grow. His love for them was 
infectious. For us, he filled the 
whole coconut world with wonder. 
“These are the best fighting trees,” 
he said proudly, pointing them out. 
They were the trees that bore the 
nuts with extra thick shells for the 
coconut-splitting contests in which 
Velu took part. 

During these games, the bowler 
of the opposing team threw a nut 
as hard as he could, while Velu hit 
it with the one in his hand. He was 
“out” if his coconut split or if he 
didn’t split the other. In some 
villages, Velu told us, the holy water 
from split coconuts is collected in a 
pot and then taken in procession 
through surrounding villages with 
cries of “Hoya!” The coconut water 
is wholesome and goodly and charms 
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away disease. Lo hear Velu speak 
like this was to banish any suspicions 
I may have had that the coconut, 
like the neem and tamarind trees, 
was the haunt of devils. 

Velu grieved whenever he had to 
destroy one of his trees. One day 
he pointed out to us an old tree that 
he thought was dangerous. “We 
will have to bring it down,” he said 
unhappily. “I feel it’s a mercy it 
was my grandfather and not I who 
planted it.” Velu and Gundu then 
brought fiber ropes and tied the tree 
like a mast. Velu swung his ax 
above its base, and the sad old tree 
came crashing down. “It is a bad 
business,” he said, and I thought 
so too. Then he cut out the enor- 
mous butter-colored cabbage in the 
tree’s heart. It tasted delicious, like 
a cross between almonds and lettuce, 
and the surplus was pickled away. It 
had taken nearly a hundred years 
before we could have it, but it was 
well worth the waiting. Then Velu 
trimmed the trunk for a new well 
sweep. 

“Do you know the coconut won't 
grow away from the sound of human 
voices or the sea?” Velu asked us. 
It is something all Ceylon villagers 
believe, so we raised our voices as 
we went through the groves, and the 
trees listened. 

We had fine days at Atchuvely 
on that vacation. The sun was 
kindly, and we felt exhilarated by 
it. It was that gentle kind of sun- 
light which transforms everything it 
lies on into something young and 
glowing. Then one evening near the 
end of the holidays, before the break 
of the northeast monsoon, the clouds 
shut off the sun. It got dark and omi- 
nous in the mango and palm groves, 
and the cyclone struck us. 

When a cyclone strikes, dust and 
the parched mango leaves rise from 
the ground in whirling eddies, and 
the forest groans. The coconut 
trunks bend like Rama’s bow under 
the furious onslaught, their leaves 
chattering and hissing excitedly. 
Above the storm, we hear the thud 
of nuts dropping to the ground. Sud- 
denly the heavens open and the tor- 
rent falls in solid sheets with fright- 
ening violence. The water screeches 
down the gutters and pipes, drown- 
ing conversation. The devils in the 
tamarind and the other evil trees 
are on the prowl. The fish are lifted 
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out ol the sea by the waterspouts to 
fall from out of the sky onto our 
coutryards, 


Wes all this fury and clamor 
ceased, Gundu arrived at the 
house carrying a hurricane lamp 
that had gone out. He was crying. 
“Father is hurt,” he sobbed. Grab- 
bing our hats and raincoats, we 
hurried on through the flood with 
Great-Grandlather and  Grandfa- 
ther-with-the-Beard. The night was 
black, and we pointed our flash- 
lights directly on the path betore 
us so as not to stumble on the 
brambles and coral rocks. 

When we got to Velu’s cottage, 
we saw a dreadful sight. By the 
light of hurricane lamps and flares 
of bundled-up dry coconut leaves, 
we saw that his cottage had been 
crushed flat to the ground like an 
eggshell. On top lay a fierce, men- 
acing shape, wet and glistening, its 
long trunk snaking away from the 
wreck. It was one olf Velu’s three 
special trees, the ones that bore nuts 
with coral pink insides—the tallest 
and the one he loved best. During 
the storm’s tury it had come down. 
Now it looked triumphant, _ its 
blown leaves hissing with malice. 
Velu had been trapped by a heavy 
beam and his neighbors were busy 
extricating him. They were silent 
and downcast. As they put Velu onto 
a stretcher, I dared not go near. His 
wife and daughter stood sobbing be- 
side his farmer son, and little Gundu 
talked wildly to his father as they 
carried him to a car. 

Velu recognized us by the light 
of the flares and smiled. “It was the 
tree,” he said wearily, “but don’t 
worry. I will be back soon to look 
after the groves.” 

“Yes, Velu,” said Great-Grand- 
father, who was visibly moved. He 
had known Velu since he was a 
child. 


M BROTHERS and I visited him 
# the next day at Manipay Hos- 
pital, ten miles away, which was 
staffed with American and Ceylonese 
doctors. Great-Grandfather accom- 
panied us. The place was cool and 
spotless with white beds, and nurses 
in white saris. Velu was unconscious. 
Before the next morning’s sun rose 
we heard she was dead, and we re- 
turned to Atchuvely with his body. 
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The drummers drummed that day 
and the funeral horns blew as the 
women of Atchuvely mourned cere- 
moniously for Velu. Some stood in 
parallel lines and others sat in circles. 
Each one made up a couplet in verse 
about the dead man’s virtues and 
the incidents in his life they remem- 
bered with affection. They chanted 
them in turn and wailed together 
for a refrain. Someone cursed the 
coconut tree. The chanting went on 
all day. My brothers and I stole 
into the hastily erected thatch pa- 
vilion under which Velu lay to have 
our last look at him. He looked 
peaceful on the white bier sur- 
rounded by white jasmines and 
oleanders. Tall eight-wicked coco- 
nut-oil lamps of brass stood at his 
head and his feet. 

We attended his cremation at sun- 
set. His elder son walked three 
times round the pyre, carrying an 
earthenware pot of water on his 
shoulder and sprinkling the water 


on the ground. Then he dashed it 
on the pyre. It burst, spewing water 
about like a “fighting coconut.” He 
set fire to the four corners of the 
pyre, the men doused it with coconut 
oil, and it blazed. 


O* THAT DAY I decided the coconut 
was an evil tree, although it is 
very difficult for anyone to say with 
certainty which trees are good and 
which are evil. 

“What do you think?” I asked 
brother Rutnam. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “But the 
coconut tree is very useful.” 

“Yes,” I said, “until it kills you.” 

At Atchuvely today it is Gundu 
who tends our groves. He is youth- 
ful and tall and golden, and he 
wears his headcloth at a gay angle. 
When he is up in the trees with the 
breeze ripping through and the nuts 
dropping around him, we almost 
imagine it is Velu. He has the same 
ready smile and confident air. 


A Day in Berenson’s 


Ninety-first Year 


JUDITH FRIEDBERG 


B' RNARD BERENSON, who celebrated 

his ninetieth birthday in June, 
still maintains a pace that would 
weary men half his age. The art his- 
torian and connoisseur is supremely 
conscious that he has a limited time 
to see and do all he would like. 
What irks him most is the fact that 
he must waste so much time these 
davs “just resting.” Each moment, 





he feels, should be lived to the hilt, 
and he rations his time with an iron 
discipline. Wistfully he will some- 
times say that he wishes he could 
stand on a street corner, hand out 
stretched, and say to passersby: 
“Won't you give me five minutes, 
please? They will not be wasted.” 

Bb. B. grows angry when congratu 
lated on his advanced years. “It’s no 
fault of mine that I got this far,” 
he says. “I’ve always had a strong 
constitution and I was blessed with 
a good heredity.” He recalls his 
grandfather who lived through his 
hundredth year, and one has the 
feeling that he fully intends to do 
as well. As he sees it, a combination 
of his own iron discipline and rug- 
ged constitution, plus the constant, 
loving care of his devoted friends 
and staff, has permitted him to con- 
tinue living and working at a pace 
that may have slackened but not 
halted with the years. 
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“They will kill me yet,” wails 
Berenson as the daily batch of re- 
quests for interviews, visits, and con- 
sultations pours into the Villa I 
Tatti at Settignano outside of Flor- 
ence. “I Tatti and I seem to be part 
of the Cook’s tour. I must put a 
stop to it.” Yet despite his protesta- 
tions, he has been remarkably acces- 
sible to hundreds of visitors from all 
walks of life and from all countries 
who annually come to Florence to 
try to see him. 


‘Read This!’ 


The day begins early for the owner 
of I Tatti. Awake at six, he has his 
morning tea, reads the latest Rome 
papers, scans a magazine or two, 
and writes a few letters. (The maga- 
zines and papers are apt to turn up 
an hour or so later on the breakfast 
tray of a house guest with a pungent 
comment or a “Read this!” from 
B.B.) Affairs of the moment attended 
to, he turns to his serious work 
—at present a huge project to re- 
vamp his book on /talian Painters 
of the Renaissance. Propped up in 
bed, a writing board on his lap and 
a table at his side, he works away 
with a magnifying glass examining 
photographs. Occasionally he picks 
up a pen and jots down a cryptic 
note to be deciphered later in the 
day by his staff. Berenson plows 
ahead doggedly at this job, which he 
describes as a catalogue, profusely 
illustrated, of all the Italian paint- 
ings he has ever seen and which he 
views as the greater part of his 
legacy. 

At nine B.B. has asked the house 
guest to come to his simple sunlit 
bedroom for a visit. He lays aside 
his work and, after the usual morn- 
ing amenities about weather and 
sleep (chances are of late that he 
has slept badly), he gets right to 
the point. “What do you think of 
the article in the Economist I sent 
you this morning?” Or, “Do you 
agree with Lippmann’s latest posi- 
tion?” Or, “Have you been to Israel, 
and if not, why?” The interrogation 
in B.B.’s clipped, slightly English ac- 
cent is rapid-fire and direct. Ques- 
tions are personal—“How is your 
love life?”—as well as_political— 
“What do you think of Stevenson’s 
chances next year?” There is a lively 
interlude of the very latest gossip 
from the literary world. Waving his 
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hand over a huge pile of periodicals, 
all neatly marked with an “X” to 
show that he has perused them, B.B. 
says with a grin, “I subscribe to them 
all just to keep myself informed on 
the low state to which intelligence 
has sunk.” 

The clock is striking ten as B.B. 
dismisses his guest and returns to 
his writing board. In a few minutes 
Miss Nicky Mariano, his devoted 
friend, companion, and _ secretary, 
comes in to discuss a point in his 
book and his program for the day. 

At noon, refreshed by a short nap, 
Berenson trots briskly downstairs 
and walks for precisely one hour in 
his garden. A tiny, trim, elegant 
figure, he wears a perfectly cut suit 
of English cloth (twenty years old, 
he explains), a slightly battered Pan- 
ama, and a pair of serviceable shoes 
with thick soles—good for museum 
trotting or a walk in the woods. His 
blue eyes sparkle and seem even 
bluer because of his matching ties 
and handkerchiefs. In his lapel he 
wears a red carnation. He carries 
gray mocha gloves, and over his arm 
is flung a cashmere shawl just in 
case the air is too chill. He gazes out 
over the Tuscan hills as though see- 
ing for the first time and says in 
awe,” “I wonder where my eyes were 
yesterday.” 


On Independence 


Guests who come for lunch at I 
Tatti are invited for one o'clock. 
They are welcomed by Nicky and 
shown about the house, then to the 
drawing room for a glass of ver- 
mouth and lemon. Promptly at 1:45 
the host enters the room, greets his 
guests, and suggests lunch. 

The meal is beautifully prepared 
and served with dispatch. The guests 
murmur approvingly of the table 
wine, which comes from I Tatti’s 
vineyard. B.B. leads the conversation 
with an occasional assist from Nicky, 
who watches to see that no guest is 
left out. Newcomers may be in for a 
surprise if they think art will be the 
main topic. Old friends know that 
B.B. likes chitchat and provide it, 
but strangers, remembering their 
host’s reputation for wit and wis- 
dom, sit a bit in awe at first, prepar- 
ing some suitably profound state- 
ment. B.B. catches them off guard 
with a direct query or a slightly out- 
rageous remark. “Academic life is 
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full of a lot of humbug, don’t you 
think?” he says to a professor at the 
table. Turning to a beautiful, silent 
lady, he purrs, “Tell me, my dear, 
what do you do that is useful?” In 
short order B.B. disposes of Morti- 
mer Adler, with whose ideas he is in 


neatly arranged on shelves, are small 
bundles wrapped with brown paper 
and string. Nicky selects one and 
opens it, revealing a packet of loose- 
leaf pages crammed full of handwrit- 
ten notes. She flips through them 
and at last her face lights up. “Here 





‘Picnic: Miss Nicky Mariano and B.B. 


basic disagreement. He turns to 
young writers and artists: “Inspira- 
tion through dissipation seems to be 
the motto of the day. I don’t like it. 
They seem to think they must find 
their inspiration through alcohol and 
lechery,” snorts the man whose motto 
has always been moderation. “I am 
a liberal,” says B.B. with fervor. “I 
believe in all the liberty consistent 
with order. Liberty is freedom of a 
man to do what suits him best. Ac- 
tually, I’ve been very lucky that way 
myself. I never wanted power or re- 
sponsibility but I always had a fierce 
passion for independence. I think I 
attained it. I’ve certainly had inde- 
pendence to act, to choose, to think, 
and, above all, to speak.” 

Lunch is over quickly, and after 
coffee and farewells in the drawing 
room B.B. goes upstairs shortly 
after three o’clock to rest and work 
until tea time. The luncheon visitors 
linger awhile to look around and 
absorb the beauties of the house. 

For Nicky there is little time for 
a siesta today. As he went out of the 
room B. B. had asked casually, “Nicky, 
dear, when was I in Cracow—1909?” 
Unable to answer immediately, 
Nicky bustles upstairs to her office 
and opens a paneled door. There, 


we are,” she says. “Cracow—1908.” 
She holds up a sheet and on it one 
can see the neatly penned notes of 
the visit of B.B. and his wife (she 
kept the log) to the private collec- 
tion of a Polish nobleman in Cracow. 
There in detail is a description of a 
Renaissance painting and _ B.B.’s 
comments on viewing it for the first 
time. The notes are priceless and 
irreplaceable sources of information 
on the great private collections of 
the pre-First World War world, and 
serve as memory joggers to B.B. in 
his work today. What is so remark- 
able is the fact that the meticulously 
taken notes have been kept intact 
through half a century. 

B.B.’s visit to Cracow established 
Nicky then turns to some of his 
morning work notes. Deciphering a 
scrawl, she sees that while looking 
at a photo of a painting B.B. has 
been reminded of one by Giorgione. 
Nicky goes off to the library to con- 
sult one of the staff about finding a 
photo of a picture B.B. wants to 
look at again 


*‘What’s Tito Like?’ 


Tea, served just before six—although 
guests arrive at five—is Berenson’s 
period of relaxation. He walks brisk- 
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ly into the room, carelully seats him- 
self in the corner of his sofa, and 
invites a lady to sit next to him. As 
at lunch he leads the conversation, 
and as before the newcomers are 
somewhat awed. Suddenly B.B. fixes 
his eye on a guest recently returned 
from Belgrade and asks, “Tell me, 





what's Tito like? I don’t mean as a 
politician, that’s obvious. But has he 
charm, has he any sex appeal? Alte: 
all, that’s what a dictator gets ahead 
on.” B.B. gets his answer and deftly 
changes the subject. He talks nostal- 
gically for a few moments of what 
life in America was like when he was 
a student at Harvard. “There are 
times,” he says, “when my memory 
is one vast cemetery.” He seems lost 
lor a moment recalling picnics at the 
beach in the 1880’s—“Oh the lovely 
white sand we have in America,” he 
recalls with a sigh. 


pea asks il Berenson regrets 
his sixty-five years in Italy and 
whether he feels any less an Ameri- 
can because of them. That snaps him 
out of his reverie. “Not at all,” he 
says vehemently. “Because I am an 
American, I am a European. Is that 
being paradoxical? I say it is not— 
lor only an American can see Europe 
as a whole and not as single nation- 
alistic states. I am not like some 
Americans who become ‘patridiotic’ 
-that word I coined—about some lit- 
tle part of Europe and forget their 
home. They develop an extreme pas- 
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sion lor some little spot and can see 
no other. Of course I love Italy, but 
I love it as a European and as an 
American. Because I am both I love 
all of Europe.” 

It is past seven and B.B. rises. 
“It is time that this Victorian biped 
gets a bit of rest,’ he says with a 
twinkle and takes his leave. The 
exertion of so much talk is begin- 
ning to show. He plans to rest with 
a book before dinner. 


*... to Contemplate Beauty’ 


Dinner is at nine, and one dresses at 
I Tatti. There are fewer at the table 
and conversation is at a minimum. 
“How I wish I had the time for 
leisure!” says B.B. to a young guest 
who has been discussing vacation 
plans. ‘““That’s the most blessed pos- 
session of youth.” After the meal, 
B.B. leads the way back to the 
drawing room for coffee. A radio is 
playing quietly in the background; 
Nicky’s knitting needles click away. 
B.B. sits with a plaid rug on his 
knees and looks slowly about the ex- 
quisite room. “If it were possible to 
do such a thing,” he says, “I should 
like to haunt my house and my li- 
brary. I have always said that my 
house is really a library with living 
rooms attached. I like to hope that 
my books will stay shelved and cata- 
logued as they are now so that those 
who come after me will be able to 
continue my kind of work for years 
to come.” Gazing lovingly at a fa- 
vorite painting, he continues: “TI 
should like to think that after I am 
gone students can come to I Tatti as 
they did to the medieval cloisters, to 
study, to escape for a while from the 
cares and clatter of the world, to 
learn of the past, and to contemplate 
beauty. 

“Never, I think, has anyone who 
has reached my age been been so 
well taken care of. I doubt whether 
anybody has passed through life with 
so much freedom from forced labor 
as I have. Above all in the time left 
to me I hope that I can continue 
enjoying nature and people and go 
on taking an interest in what is hap- 
pening around me.” 


T 1S ELEVEN, and B.B. rises. Pick- 
ing up some books from the table, 
he walks slowly out of the room and 
up the stairs to work some more 
while he waits for sleep. 
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They All Chose 
LINGUAPHONE 


eld Relate iele [= 
because: 


“Conversational Practice Great 
Help in Quebec.” 


Gilbert De Simone of Valley 
Forge Road, Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes: 

“Your course was a very great 
help to me in Quebec this sum- 
mer. As you know, in college 
the emphasis is primarily on 
literary French with little con- 
versational practice. | will cer- 
tainly recommend your Course 
to my classmates.” 





COOCOOCOCOOOOOGOOOOOONONCOONDOONO00O0COOC 


“It's Quick, Easy, Fun for the 
Family to Learn a Language by 
LINGUAPHONE.” 
Mrs. P. H. Lyman of Portland, 
ae) Oregon, writes: 
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‘| bought the Linguaphone Span- 
ish Conversational Course to 
produce more family fun and to 
give my three year old daughter 
the long-term advantages of 
knowing another language. | 
was very pleased at how quickly 
and easily we both learned 
Spanish this natural way.” 


LINGUAPHONE 
and only LINGUAPHONE 


offers the most outstanding LINGUISTIC 
TRAINING on record— 


Your choice on FREE TRIAL 
of 34 LANGUAGES including 
French ¢ Spanish ¢ Japanese 
Italian * Portuguese * German 
Russian * Modern Greek 


The most outstanding FACULTY AND SPEECH 
EXPERTS on record— 


only LINGUAPHONE brings the world’s 
best native language teachers into your 
home. A roster of distinguished educators 
in 34 languages speak and teach their 
native languages . . . from the SORBONNE 
to the UNIVERSITY OF MADRID . . . from 
ATHENS to AMSTERDAM . . . from the UNI- 
VERSITY OF TOKYO to COLUMBIA. 

That's why LINGUAPHONE COURSES are 
used by over 14,000 leading schools, col- 
leges, and universities—and more than 
1,000,000 home-study students. 


Choose LINGUAPHONE because you 
LISTEN ... and... LEARN 


that's how you first learn to speak .. . 
that’s why it’s child’s play to speak an- 
other language with LINGUAPHO,... many 
begin with a single language, then go on to 
become 3, 4, 5 language linguists the 
LINGUAPHONE way. 
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Try—Don’t Buy 
Get the COMPLETE Course on 
FREE TRIAL— 
Write for FREE BOOKLET: ‘Your 
Passport to a New World of 
Opportunity” and details of 
FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
T-P-095, Radio City, New York 20 






_—_—— ow aw ae ee ee oe oe ‘ ry 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
T-P-095, Radio City | 
New York 20, N. Y. 
| Please send me, without cost or | 
obligation, your FREE BOOK, and 
details on FREE Trial offer. I am interested in | 
1 PN 06 cc0b0 cxcmnnscedinianscosiees (language) 
NOME .nccccccccccvcccccccescccccccsersceecssseees | 
Address ..ccocessees COCeccdasceccecccccccesccocees | 
fe a ee a ee 


1 Leaders for Over Half a Century of Up-To-Date | 
Modern Language Teaching 
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New Orleans and New York 


I. When Freedom Came 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


Bsn oF ANGELS, by Robert Penn Warren. 
Random House. $3.95. 

When a man is a good novelist he 
can put lile into anything. He can 
take a pack ol cards, spread them 
lace down on the table, turn up three 
cards at random and in no time at 
all the queen of hearts, the king olf 
spades, and the joker will be compli- 
cated human beings. Their values no 
longer are set once and for all accord- 
ing to Hoyle; they are men and wom- 
en exposed to self-questioning, and 
subject to betrayal. The critic subse- 
quently looking at the novelist’s 
work is wasting our time when he 
points out the stereotypes to which 
characters can be traced. 

Robert Penn Warren is a Southern- 
er whose mind unavoidably is richly 
furnished with traditional images ol 
steamboats on the great river, cotton 
plantations, the great house and the 
slave quarters, the good masters and 
the bad, slave markets, slaves march- 
ing in chains, Little Evas and the 
Civil War. This imagery does not 
belong exclusively to the South. Nov- 
els, from the Abolitionist to the nos- 
talgic, moving pictures and musical 
comedies, have provided even North- 
erners with the same set of stock 
scenes and characters. But they are 
not our heritage; they do not impose 
on us the heavy burden the South- 
erner must bear. They do not even 
touch us emotionally until brought 
to life by someone in whose memory 
they had never ceased to live. 

That is what Mr. Warren has done. 
In addition to being an interesting 
poet (Brother to Dragon), Mr. War- 
ren is one of our best novelists (All 
the King’s Men). That is why it is 
quite all right when his beautiful 
litthe Manty Starr hurries back from 
a border-state school to her bankrupt 
father’s burial at Starrwood, the fam- 
ily place, and standing there at the 
raw grave hears a man saying to her, 
“Lady...I can’t say as I like what 
I’m gonna do. But Lady... ,” and is 
sold down the river, down to New 
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Orleans into slavery. Her mother, it 
happened, had been one of Mr. 
Starr’s blacks. 

In New Orleans she stood on the 
auction block in a fine hotel ball- 
room and here again, because Mr. 
Warren is a good writer, what hap- 
pens, whether one expects it or not, 
is entirely all right. .\ young dandy 
tries to buy her to use her as his mis- 
tress but old Hamish Bond buys her 
and wins her for his. It’s all right, 
too, that on the night he enters her 
bed there should be thunder and 
lightning and torrential rain. 


Hamish Bond’s Fate 


Old Hamish Bond made his fortune 
to avenge a poverty-stricken youth, 
He made it sailing slaves over from 
Alrica. He used to bring the slaves 
up in batches from the hold to give 
them air and he had them wash. He 
fed them the rations he fed the crew. 
Unlike harsher and less farsighted 
captains, he never lost a cargo. He 
had kindness in him like a disease, 
“as a man might have a_ long 
disease.” That is why he bought 
Manty Starr, and ran a plantation on 
which no slave was whipped. 
Kindness could not solve Manty’s 
difficulties, and when old Bond gave 
her her freedom that did not help 
matters very much. It was a little like 
when the war came and New Orleans 
fell and freedom came to everyone. 
The freed slaves murdered the 
kindness that Hamish Bond embod- 
ied; they stood him on top of a cot- 
ton bale with a noose around his 
neck, but it was not to be as simple 
as that. They did not force him to 
jump, perhaps they would not have 
forced him to jump, perhaps they 
just wanted to see him deprived of 
his power of kindness. Perhaps they 
wanted a South no longer complicat- 
ed by any intrusion of personal kind- 
ness or cruelty. Perhaps, in those first 
days of freedom and of appalling dis- 
illusion, the Negroes wanted a clean 
slate. At any rate, old Hamish Bond 


did not jump until he saw Manty 
standing there. Perhaps he too want- 
ed an end to all complications. 


b war brought Tobias Sears 
down from Boston and ol course 
he married Manty. Sears felt so 
strongly about freedom that he 
would command only Negro troops. 
He felt so strongly about the orderly 
and reasonable processes of treedom 
that he informed against his Negro 
friends when they contused freedom 
with violence and revenge. When the 
war was over he wrote a book to 
show that all the reasons for fighting 
the war had been betrayed, got him 
self disinherited by his father, and 
then traveled West with Manty. 

At last there is the wonderlul scene 
in which he can tell Manty that it 
was quite all right about her mother, 
and there is the quiet, tender mo- 
ment in which Manty gives him this 
perfect occasion on which to display 
Abolitionist purity and logic of prin- 
ciple. Yet in this fine novel, melo- 
drama, the picturesque, and princi- 
ple are raised to the hesitating, ques 
tioning condition of life—in which 
no business can ever be set down as 
finished. 


Il. Central Park West 


ARJORIE| MORNINGSTAR, by Herman 


Wouk. Doubleday. $4.95. 
Because Marjorie Morgenstern did 
pretty well in a Hunter College play 
she changed her name and set her 
heart on becoming an actress. She 
did not become one because she had 
only an amateur talent, and because 
she was talked at for 565 closely 
printed pages by one of the greatest 
bores ever to appear in fiction. It Is 
only alter reflection that it is possi- 
ble to discover the relationship be- 
tween the man who could write such 
fine action as there is in The Caine 
Mutiny and the author of Marjorie 
Morningstar, The connection is this: 
In The Caine Mutiny there is a fine 
sea story and a fine trial scene; there 
is also a self-conscious and vaguely 
sociological love story before Willie 
joins his ship—a story that no one 
but Willie remembers once the ex- 
citement starts—and there is the fact 
that the author irrelevantly made 
the defense lawyer in the trial a Jew. 
In Marjorie Morningstar all the pro- 
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tagonists are Jewish, and no excite- 
ment comparable to that in The 
Caine Mutiny is provided to distract 
the attention from this circumstance. 
This stern concentration on Jewish 
people in New York, and not the 
story it tells, is what gives this novel 
surprising interest. 


The Young Rebels 


Mr. Wouk’s young heroes are rebels 
against the Jewish tradition, and 
the author gives every appearance 
of taking very seriously indeed the 
arguments they present to justify 
their rebellion. The Jewish faith is 
folklore, they tell each other, and the 
Jewish family is bourgeois dead 
weight. So is virginity, Noel Airman, 
the novel’s prize stinker, tells Mar- 
jorie, but he is far too sophisticated 
to trust greatly to that unoriginal ob- 
servation in furtherance of his aims. 
Noel, son of Judge Ehrmann, is a 
song writer who on occasion break- 
lasts on whiskey and oysters and then 
produces a fully worked out, very 
long, and in his opinion entirely new 
explanation of man’s activity on 
earth since the dawn of history. It is 
the desire for “hits.” 

The author, it turns out, is a con- 
servative in disguise. No matter what 
he lets the young people say and do, 
no matter how he understands the 
folly that blinds them to anything 
hut introspection, it is the older gen- 
eration that is right; it is Marjorie’s 
lather in his patience and humility, 
Marjorie’s uncle in his buffoonery, 
poverty, and laughter, who are right. 
Marjorie herself is right when, all 
illusions gone, she marries and set- 
tles down in Mamaroneck. 

Noel Airman blamed everything 
on the Jews because he was Jewish, 
but this novel might have been 
about an Irishman blaming Ireland 
lor everything—that story has been 
written often enough. Or it could 
have been about Boston, with a 
banker’s daughter rebelling against 
the system by which Harvard sup- 
plies husbands and_ vice-presidents 
for banks. It is a story of youth—the 
young sometimes get lost entirely— 
and because it is about Jewish youth, 
there enters even into the twin- 
towered El Dorado apartment house 
on Central Park West something like 
heat lightning, a shimmering, con- 
stant reflection from immemorial 
grandeur. 
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Is Erika really 


Erika fled with her family past the Iron Curtain to Western 
Germany. But now she and her family are bound by new 
shackles—the bitter chains of poverty. In their escape 
from oppression, the family left behind practically all 
their belongings. There is little for Erika—indequate shel- 
ter, no warm coat for the approaching winter, worn-out 
shoes. Erika doesn’t understand all that has happened. 
She only knows how hungry she is, how lonely she is with- 


out her toys, how bleak her new life is. 


You can help a child live for freedom—Erika is but one 
of thousands of youngsters who escaped Communist slav- 
ery only to face the spectre of want in Free Europe. 
Through the Save the Children Federation you can pro- 
vide one of these little children with supplementary food, 
warm clothing, shoes, bedding and other necessities. You 
will receive the story—and a picture, too—of the young- 
ster you sponsor. You may write to “your” child and the 
family so that your generous gift of material aid become- 
part of a larger gift of friendship and understanding. 





Faith Baldwin, Mrs. 
Mark W. Clark, Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Herbert Hoover, Norman 
Rockwell, Rev. Ralph W. 


giving §. 





J. Watson, Mrs. Wendell 
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You can also sponsor a child 
in Finland, France, Greece, or 
Korea. The cost to you is only 
$120 a year ($10 a month) — 
little enough to prove to a child 
that freedom’s way is the heart's 
way. Mail the coupon today! 
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SCF Sponsors include: | SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION | 
Carnegie Endowment International Center, U N Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 

© 1 would like to sponsor a needy child 


(Finland, France, | 


Western Germany, Greece, Korea, or where need is greatest). 
1 will_ pay $120 for one year. Enclosed is payment for the full | 
year (}, $30 for the first quarter (1, $10 for the first month [(]. 





Contributions are ADDRESS. 





deductible from 


Federal Income tax. CITY. 
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BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


Looking for a publisher? Learn 
how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have 
done for hundreds of others. All 
subjects considered. New writers 
welcomed. Author satisfaction has 
made Vantage the nation’s seventh 
largest publisher. Write today for 
booklet R. It’s free. 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 








ime 2990 Discount 
ON ALL BOOKS 


(10% on Texts and Technical Books) 
*ANY BOOKS YOU CHOOSE 
1) Deduct 25% from list. 

2) Add 15¢ per book for postage. 
3) Send check or money order. 


N.Y.C. residents add 3% tax. 
“Only obligation, you agree to buy 
at least 4 books during first year. 


206 West 15th Street 
ig Dept. R, N.Y.C. 11, N.Y. 
Phone CHelsea 3-6499 


NO MEMBERSHIP FEE 











AUTHORS: TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 


If you are the talenied author of an unpublished 
manuscript, let us help you gain the recognition you 
deserve. We will publish your book—we will edit, 
design, print, promote, advertise and sell it! Low 
subsidies, good royalties. 


Write for free booklet, Dept. RE955 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, 11 W. 42 ST., N. Y. 36 














a checkup 
to help yourself. . . 





a check to help others. 

















MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 


| short paragraphs, I tell you what to write, where and 
| how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 


beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 87-1, Chicago 26, Hl. 





BOOK PUBLICATION 


is a complex process involving many skills, 
imagination, understanding. If you have a 
manuscript—on any subject—write to us or send 
it directly. There is no obligation on your part, 
and you will have prompt attention by co- 
operative publishers who know their business. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Atten: Mr. Butler, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 




















Book NOTES 


Ts Noresouks or Masor THomMpson, by 
Pierre Daninos. Translated by Robin 
Farn. Hlustrated by Walter Goetz. Knopf. 
$2.95. 

Major Marmaduke Thompson is the 
Frenchman's dream of the tradition- 
al Englishman. He has served the 
Empire in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places that should have belonged to 
the French, and now, retired, he has 
shown fundamental good sense by 
coming to live in France. He has 
even married a Frenchwoman and 
this has been made possible because 
his first wife, British, who looked like 
a noble horse, was taken from him 
when a noble but stubborn mount 
of hers refused a jump. The Major 
is a bit prejudiced about Franco-Brit- 
ish history, but since in the French 
view all Englishmen are childlike, he 
is open to enlightenment — which 
means that he is capable in due 
course of loving France. He is great- 
ly helped to attain this most desir- 
able of all achievements by the fact 
that his relationship to author Dani- 
nos is that of Charlie McCarthy to 
Edgar Bergen: The Major is a liter- 


ary device permitting an intelligent 
Frenchman to write about his own 
country — but nothing much new 
about it—while having a bit of fun 
at the expense of the neighbors across 
the Channel. 





fb VintaGE MENCKEN, gathered by Al- 
istair Cooke. Vintage Books. 95 cents. 
H. L. Mencken is seventy-five now, 
and probably there are few people 
alive today who hate him. If it were 
not that the dead cannot hate, some 
ol the dead would hate him. After 
what he did to William Jennings 
Bryan at the Scopes “monkey” trial, 
Mencken would expect Bryan to be 
hating him still and he would expect 
the same from Woodrow Wilson. 
And of course from the “booboisie.” 
But the booboisie has vanished; we 
do not believe in it any more. It 
thrived under Harding and Coolidge; 
it was transformed into a humanity 
one could not sneer at when distress 
came—the depression and the war. 
Mencken's ideas were never very 
serious. But when you read this ex- 
cellent selection trom his work vou 
can see how brave a writer he is. 


HE Rune, by Felizia Seyd. Doubleday. 
55. 


Nijmegen and Remagen were Rhine 
town names that everybody knew 
during the war just as there have 
been the names of Rhine towns that 
have been known in many wars for 
many centuries. But now tugs are 
pulling their strings of barges in the 
river, and excursion boats are travel 
ing up and down so that people can 
look up at the castles. Switzerland 
is again linked to the sea, and all 
along the great stream a place name 
once again means an ancient church, 
a market place, a university. For that 
reason this richly illustrated guide- 
book makes happy reading indeed. 





yw by Budd Schulberg. Random 
House. $3.95. 

Out of a stark lm Budd Schulberg 
has made a starker novel. The film 
and this novel put on record the 
shame and misery in which men are 
still forced to live on the waterfront 
ol our greatest city in spite of news 
paper crusades, investigating com- 
mittees, and wave after wave ol 
“reform.” 
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MEMBERSHIP IS FREE! It costs nothing to join 
the French Book Guild. There are no fees or 
dues. Members choose the books they want from 
the descriptive brochure mailed to them each 
month, and they purchase these books at special 
Club prices, plus a few cents postage. In addi- 
tion, members also receive a handsome “Bonus 
Book"’ with each four selections. Join now, and 
continue your membership for as long as you 
wish, or you may cancel after you have accepted 
only three more Club selections. Mail coupon 
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TRUE HIGH 


10Mast 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
Alexander Schreiner at the Organ of 
the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 


ptu, Opus 66 


1. 
Robert Goldsand, Pianist 


MOZART 


Symphony No. 26 in E Flat, K. 184 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch.,Otto Ackermann,Cond 


BRAHMS 


The Academic Festival 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano Sonata No. 24 in F Sharp, Opus 78 


Grant Johannesen, Pianist 


MUSSORGSKY 
try them FREE 


Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Walter Goehr, Conducting 
Don’t pay a penny until AFTER 


you’ve heard them on approval 












COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE! 
Yes! All works complete on Two EXTRA 
Long-Playing High-Fidelity Discs. 











Take 

all 10 

for just 
one dollar! 










Concerto in C for Two Trumpets and Orchestra 
H. Sevenstern and F. Hausdoerfer, Trumpeters, 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch. Otto Ackermann, Cond. 


BERLIOZ 


The Roman Carnival 
Netherlands Philharmonic, Walter Goehr, Cond. = 


WAGNER / |%% 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 . 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Ackermann, Cond. 


DUKAS 


Sorcerer's Apprentice 
Utrecht Symphony, Hupperts, Cond. 


INTERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED! 


“The recording is of such perfection it seems to 
bring the artists into your living room"’ 
— Glorious Sounds, Amsterdam, Holland 
“The discs can be recommended without reserva- 
tion to record lovers’’ — The Action, Zurich, Swiss. 
“Excellent series of records’’ 
he Saturday Review, New York 
“The beautiful reproduction is a great merit of the 
Society’’ — The Evening Post, Frankfurt, W. Germ. 
“Uncommonly fine, even for these days of technical 
advancement”’ — Los Angeles Examiner, Calif. 





yours ARSE 


' A fascinating treatise written 
by Olin Downes. It is a guide 
“ to the valuable music anno- 
tations and program notes 
which come free of charge 
with every selection. 
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MIRACLE OF 
ELITY RECORDINGS 





NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 


Without any obligation ever to buy a 
record from the Musical Masterpiece 
Society — now or later — you, ‘can 
obtain all the advantages of a Trial 
Membership. 


OW you can get a real start on a com- 
plete high-fidelity record collection 
without risking a penny. Take these TEN 
great masterpieces — audition them FREE 
for 5 days in your own home. And if you 
decide to keep them, pay NOT $1 each but 
$1 for ALL TEN! You would have to pay 
many dollars at retail prices for recordings 
of equal quality. 

Why We Make This Amazing Offer 
We want you to hear the exciting perform- 
ances ...the sensitive interpretations... 
the amazing high fidelity of our recordings! 
Performed by world renowned artists and 
orchestras . . . reproduced with a tonal 
fidelity covering the entire range of human 
hearing from 50 to 15,000 cycles! Custom 
pressed on noise free vinylite! Even if you 
do not have a high fidelity player you can 
appreciate the difference. 

With your 10 Masterpieces you receive 
a valuable Trial Membership — with no 
obligation to buy any record ever. Future 
selections will be described in advance. You 
may try any of these free of charge, and you 
don’t have to keep those you try. Play them 
first, and read their interesting music notes. 
But pay only for those you keep at the 
Member's low price of just $1.65 per 3314 
RPM disc, containing about 40 minutes of 
music. A saving of 40% off the usual retail 
price. Think of the exciting record collec- 
tion you can build at such a trifling cost. 

Mail Coupon Now 
This offer may soon be withdrawn. Avoid 
disappointment. Mail coupon — without 
money and get ALL TEN MASTERPIECES 
for ONLY $1.00! The Musical Masterpiece 
Society, Dept. 8-9, 43 West Gist Street, 
New York 23, N.Y. 


| MAIL COUPON—NO MONEY—NOW | 


1 THE MUSICAL MASTERPIECE SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 8-9 | 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
Rush me recordings of the 10 Masterpieces for Hy 
| 5 days FREE trial, and enroll me as Trial Mem- 1 
ber. After 5 days I'll return discs or send only 
H $1.00 plus few cents shipping as payment in full. | 
I am not obligated to buy any recordings. I 
I am to receive advance notice of future monthly I 
fj selections, and may audition any of these free I 
of charge. I may reject any recording before or 
| after I receive it, and may cancel trial member-s J 
ship at any time. For future selections I decide 
I to keep, I will pay the Member's low price of ! 
I only $1.65 plus a few cents for shipping per H 
long-playing 33 1/3 RPM disc. A saving of 40% 
| off the usual retail price! i 


J LIMIT: Only one trial package per t a | 
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TO INTRODUCE YOU TO THE BEAUTY OF INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY VOLUMES 








NOTE: Some of these volumes, extraordinarily long in the original, have been edited for modern 
reading. Among those listed below, the abridged titles are War and Peace, The Brothers Kara- ie 
mazov, The Moonstone, and The Life of Samuel Johnson. For actual lengths, see descriptions. ; 
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CHOOSE FROM THIS LIST 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE by W. Somerset 
Maugham. The Dean of English prose 
probes deeply into the bonds of love and 
hate which hold man and woman to- 
gether. (Louis XVI binding). Complete. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS by Emily Bronté. 
The deeply-moving story of one of the 
strangest love relationships recorded in 
all world literature. (19th century Emile 
Mercier binding). Complete. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON by 
James Boswell. The world’s greatest 
biography . . . of the lusty, laughing, 
brilliant Johnson who lives forever in 
this work. Abridged to 631 pages. 


WAR AND PEACE by Count Leo Tol- 
stoy. Tolstoy's world-famous epic mas- 
terpiece. (Czar Alexander II binding). 
Translated by Princess Alexandra Kro- 
potkin and abridged to 741 pages. 


MADAME BOVARY by Gustave Flau- 
bert. A realistic portrait of courtship 
and marriage and the distintegration of 
a woman's character. (Madame de Pom- 
padour binding). Complete. 


ANNA KARENINA by Count Leo Tol- 
stoy. Perhaps the greatest novel ever 
written about one of the eternal literary 
themes—infideliry in marriage. (Czar 
Alexander II binding). Complete. 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV by Fyo- 
dor Dostoevsky. Freud called this the 
most masterful novel ever written. (Czar 
Alexander II binding). Translated by 
Princess Alexandra Kropotkin and 
abridged to 483 pages. 


BARCHESTER TOWERS by Anthony 
Trollope. A love story richly spiced 
with the gentle humor and satire that is 
Trollope’s trade mark. (19th century 
Emile Mercier binding). Complete. 


THE MOONSTONE by Wilkie Collins. 
The world’s first detective novel—still 
the finest and most absorbing one ever 
written! (19th century Emile Mercier 
binding). Abridged to 444 pages. 








(Upper left) A superb bind- 
ing in brilliant green, with 
an exquisite design found in 
the library of Louis XVI. 
(Upper center) A.binding in 
rich blue, with a design by 
Emile Mercier, master book- 
binder of the 19th century. 
(Upper right) A binding in 
soft burnt-orange created by 
Kyle of Fleet Street, famous 
English leather craftsman. 
(Lower left) A wine-red bind- 
ing originally discovered in 
the magnificent palace library 
of Czar Alexander II. 

(Lower right) An elaborate 
binding in antique brown, 
with a design from Mme. de 
Pompadour’s private library. 
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SELECT THE VOLUMES YOU WANT AND MAIL THE COUPON 


HE libraries of the men who created the ‘“‘golden 

age of bookbinding” were retreats of exquisite 
beauty. On their shelves were fabulous volumes 
designed by fine contemporary artists and lovingly 
hand-bound by dedicated craftsmen in centuries-old 
traditions. Not even a millionaire could buy these 
volumes now, for they are the national art treasures of 
a dozen lands. Yet—on the most limited budget you 
may have thrilling reproductions commissioned by the 
International Collectors Library! 


A LIFETIME LIBRARY OF LUXURIOUS VOLUMES. 
Within the covers of these books are the greatest works 
of literature—novels, drama, philosophy, biography, 
history. The bindings are in the rich reds, meadow 
greens, bright browns and blues of the originals. Each 
is elaborately embossed in 24 kt. gold, enriching your 
rooms as they did the palaces of kings. The page tops 
are decorated with genuine gold leaf; and a silk ribbon 
marker has been added. The paper in each volume 
was made to last for centuries. 


HOW THE LIBRARY’S PLAN WORKS. The Library 


limited to members. Each month you will receive an 
advance notice of the forthcoming release. If you do 
not want it, merely notify us and it will not be sent; 
otherwise, it will come to you for $3.65 plus small 
delivery charge. You build your library as you choose 
— either exquisite matched sets or a collection of 
individual volumes. Your sole obligation is to accept 
at least four selections during the coming year—and 
you may cancel membership at any time thereafter. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! Send for your three 
volumes for free examination. If you are not over- 
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whelmed by their beauty and value, return them in / 
days and owe nothing. Otherwise, pay $1.00 (pl-s 
shipping) for all three and become a Library mer- 
ber. Remember—you may continue membership s 
long as you wish, or cancel at any time after accepti:g 
only four more books. So—mail the coupon today! 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY © GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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i Write Below the Titles of the Three l 

Volumes You Want For Just $1.00 











International Collectors Library 
rden City, N. Y. 
Please send me the three International Collec- 
tors Library volumes, the titles of which I have 
written above, for free examination. I under- 
stand that if I am not completely delighted, I 
may return the three volumes within 7 days and 
owe nothing. Otherwise, I will send only $1.00 


tory books. As a regular Library member I will 
receive. each month an advance description of 
the forthcoming selection, which I may accept 
or reject as I choose. I may take as few as four 
additional volumes during the coming 12 months 
at the exclusive price to members of just $3.65 
each, plus delivery charge—and I may resign 
membership at any time after doing so simply 
by notifying you. 
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